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Hotes, 


JUBILEE OR JUBILE. 

Whilst at this auspicious period of rejoicing the 
word jubilee is in every one’s mouth, it may not 
be without interest to call attention to a few 
points connected with it, as to its orthography, 
derivation, signification, and application. 

First, as to the orthography. In the current 
English literature it appears always, or almost 
always, as Jubilee. This is taken, but incorrectly, 
from the Authorized Version of Leviticus xxv. 9, 
&c., “Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the 
jubile to sound.” The single ¢ of the termination 
is preserved throughout, and is also continued in 
the Revised Version ; but in almost all the im- 
prints except those of the Queen’s printer, it will 
be found as Jubilee. It is so given in the text of 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s ‘Commentary’ (edit. 1836) 
and in Thos. Scott’s Bible (edit. 1850). 

The English versions from Coverdale onwards 

nt no fewer than six variations. Coverdale’s 
first edition (1535) has iubilye ; Matthew’s (1537), 
jubelye ; Cranmer (1549), iubely (1566), iubelye ; 
Taverner (1549), indiscriminately iubelie, Jubely, 
iubelye ; Bishops’ Bible, in thetwo beautiful black- 
letter folio editions of 1572 and 1585, jubilee ; 
Barker's (“‘ Breeches,” 1610), jubile; Authorized 
(1611), jubtle. These all follow the Vulgate jubi- 
leus, modified into French jubile, and altered ad 


libitum by our early translators. The word was 

not entirely strange in English, being employed 

by Chaucer in the ‘Sompnoure’s Tale,’ v. 7444 :— 
They may now, God be thanked of his lone, 
Maken hir jubilee and walke alone, 

The word does not occur in Shakespeare. 

The derivation of the word is far from clear, and 
has given rise to considerable difference of opinion 
amongst Biblical scholars. The Hebrew roots 
being triconsonantal, when written without the 
vowel-points the meaning is frequently doubtful. 
Thus 55», y-b-l, or j-b-l, may be either jobel, inter- 
preted by Gesenius, Ewald, and De Wette as the 
trumpet, or the sound of the trump, or jabal, “ un- 
davit, impetu fluxit,” according to Kranold. Accord- 
ing to another ancient interpretation, the radical 
signifies to emit, liberate, and abstractly, freedom, 
liberty. This is the view taken by Josephus and 
adopted by the LXX., who translate Lev. xxv. 11, 
’Adécews onpacia 7d eros Td 
eorat “ A sign of restitution shall 
that fiftieth year be unto you.” 

The Rabbins maintain that the word points out 
rams’ horns, which are supposed to have been em- 
ployed on the occasion. Bochart doubts whether 
rams’ horns were ever employed as trumpets, and 
thinks that the horns spoken of may have been 
the horns of oxen, or brazen trumpets in the shape 
of horns. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt of 
the references to the Jewish feast at the end of 
seven times seven years, and the social arrange- 
ments and restitutions arising therefrom. 

There are two leading lines of interpretation, 
which start from different ideas, but are not in- 
capable of reconciliation. The one is that of 
restitution, adopted by the LXX. and endorsed 
by Josephus. The other is that of a festival and 
rejoicing, the term applying rather to the accessories 
than to the work performed. The Eastern inter- 
preters appear to have Jaid most stress on the 
former, but the Latin Church has consistently 
adhered to the latter. 

The Jubileus of the Vulgate claimed affinity with 
jubilo, jubilatio, jubilans, existing terms of joy in 
the Latin language. 

A Bull of Pope Boniface VIII. in a.v. 1300 
established the plenary indulgence of the Jubilee 
year, first at intervals of a hundred, and sub- 
sequently of fifty years, and hence the joyful 
associations usually connected with the idea of a 
jubilee. 

This view of the jubilee runs through all the 
versions of the Latin races, and has quite super- 
seded in the popular view the restitutive idea of 
the LXX. 

In the other European lan some adopt 
the Hebrew word untranslated, as in Danish, “ Thi 
det er et Jubelaar, det skal vere eder en Hellig- 
hed.” ‘For it is the jubilee, it shall be holy unto 
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you.” Others translate it into the vernacular, as 
the Swedish of the ~ 1 =a Forty klangaret 
skall waraheligt ibland eder.” 

Luther combines both ideas in his version. In 
Lev. xxv. 10, he translates jobel by “ erlassjahr,” 
the year of redemption, but elsewhere he adopts 
halijahr, the year of the trumpet or rejoicing. 

Our English version renders a portion of this 

differently from any other translation. 

n the early lish Bibles, Coverdale, Matthew, 

Cranmer, and Taverner, verse 9 es no refer- 

ence to Jubilee. It stands thus, “And thou 

shalt make a trompe blow on the tenth daye of the 
seventh month.” 

In the Bishops’ Bible of 1572 it reads, “ And 
thou shalt cause to blowe the trumpet of the Jubilee 
in the tenth day of the seventh month.” There is 
@ marginal note to Jubilee, “It was so called 
because the joyful tidings of libertie was publikely 
proclaimed by the sound of a trumpet.” 

Our modern pronunciation is entirely out of 
accord with the ancient. It will be seen above that 
in our early English versions the initial letter is +, 
representing the Hebrew yod. This marks a transi- 
tion taking place in the pronunciation of j, which, 
being merely an initial ¢ or y, was intermingled in 
the old dictionaries with the vowel 4. It is not 
easy to determine the precise period when the 
semivowel j, with the sound of initial y, hardened 
into the j. In Italian a change in the 
spelling took place. Lat. justus, jubileus, became 
giusto, giubeleo. In English we contented our- 
selves with altering the pronunciation, which, 
however, gave rise to some inconviences. Halle- 

jah is a poser to many rustic musical amateurs. 
I suppose, however, that we shall never get back 
to the Hebrew yodel or the old English iubely. 

The connexion of Hebrew jobel with similar 
words in the Aryan tongues is a curious subject of 
inquiry. Gesenius compares it with Lat. ejulare ; 
Swed. iolen, jal, jobl, &. 

Liddell and Scott carry the comparison to Greek 
dAoATyy, Lat. ululare, and again to 
Hebrew halal, to praise—hence Hallelu-jah. The 
connexion of Semitic and Aryan roots may appear 
problematical, but interjectional cries of joy or 
grief are common to all races. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


DIALECTIC WORDS, 


last fortnight in 
the ‘Georgical * of A. Hunter, M.D., 
which were published at York in the years 1803 
and 1804. I have come across therein the follow- 
ing dialectic words. They have been transcribed 
for Dr. Murray, but as being probably, in most 
instances, dialectic only, I doubt their being of use 
for the new ‘Dictionary.’ It will be well that 


they should find a place in ‘N. & Q.’ in any case, 
as they will then be ready at hand for workers on 
the dialect dictionary which we all hope some day 
to see. 
turns up with a m crum pearance, 
farmers say the earth 
vol, 1. p, 40%). 

Mother-stone.—“ The stone, called, in Hertfordshire, 
a concretion of many small blue pebbles” 
vol. i. p. 5 

Cow-gate-—“ I scarcely ever knew a cow-gate given up 
for want of ability to obtain a cow ™ (vol. ii. p. 126). 

Foal (coal-pit term).—“ When oy [bo 8} reach the 
age of ten or twelve years, a more la ions station is 
allotted to them. They then become what are termed 
lads or foals ; supplying the inferior place at a machine 
called a tram "’ (vol. ii, P. 158). 

Fashions,—“ He applied to Squire Fairfax, and told 
him, that if he would let him have a little bit of ground 
by the road side ‘he would show him the fashions on 
it’” (vol. ii. p. 309). 

Crombe.—“* As soon as a sufficient quantity [of weeds) 
are collected on the dam, they are drawn out by crombes, 
forks, &c.” (vol. ii. p. 351). 

Flag.— The dibbler, who walks backwards, and turn- 
ing the dibbles partly round...... makes two holes on 
each flag, at the distance of three inches the length way 
of the fag”’ (vol. ii. p. 355). 

Shim.—“In the isle of Thanet they are particularly 
attentive to clean their bean and pea stubbles before 
they plougb...... For this purpose they have invented an 
instrument called a shim "’ (vol. iii, p. 131). 

Fell-Monger’s Poake.—“ This manure has, for ten 
years past, been used upon the stiff grounds in the 
counties of Surrey and Kent ” (vol. iii. p. 138). 

—“The grass of the preceding hay crop, or 
pasturage, kept from July or August, without suffering 
any animal to enter it, is in Suffolk called old Rowen” 
(vol. iii, p, 151). 

me mode of curing clover-hay” (vol. iii, 
P. ° 

Dai or Dei.—In Aberdeenshire denotes the person 
who has the superintendance of a dairy, whether that 
person be male or female ” (vol. iii. p. 262). 

Ooze.—“ Near the coast [of Norfolk] great quantities 
of sea-weed, or ooze, are collected and used as manure” 
(vol. iii, p, 559). 

Briser.—* In the month of September, a slight pl 
ing and preparation is given to the field, destined 
beans and parsnips the ensuing year. In this country 
(Jersey) this work is called briser ” (vol. iv. p. 321). 

Lyery.—“ They [oxen] should be as little liable as 

ssible to disease, or any hereditary distemper; as 
Che lyery or black-fleshed, or having yellow fat and 
the like” (vol. iv, p. 351). 

Graves.—“ A farmer in Surrey used graves from the 
Tallow-Chandlers, with very great success on a 
soil” (vol. vi, Ba. 

Stubbing.—“[The Spanish chesnut] possesses a pecu- 
liar faculty of branching, ae called stubding, 
from the roots after being cut down ” (vol. vi. p. 457). 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 


Tae New “ Assotsrorp Epition” or Sir W. 
Scorr’s Noveits.—I have heard thata new “A bbots- 
ford Edition ” of Sir Walter Scott’s novels is about 
to appear. If this be true I trust that some com- 
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petent person will revise the text, correct obvious 
misprints, and give short notes pointing out where 
the writer was obviously in error. No writer in 
our tongue, except Shakespere, is so well deserv- 
ing of the care of a sensible editor as is Sir Walter 
Scott, and no one of first or even second-rate rank 
has had so little done to purify the text and correct 
errors. The old “ Abbotsford Edition” is probably 
the best form in which the novels have been pre- 
sented, but it contains many errors of the press. 

These remarks are made by way of preface to 
the following correction. Of course the text must 
never be tampered with; but a short note should 
be given in any future issue, pointing out the 
mistake into which the writer has fallen. Father 
Philip, in the fifth chapter of the ‘ Monastery’ 
(p. 59, Abbotsf. ed.), speaks of “The monks Bene- 
dictine, reformed on the rule of Saint Bernard of 
Clairvaux, thence called Cistercian.” The Cister- 
cians took their name from Citeaux, in Burgundy, 
Latin Cistercium. Though not their founder, as 
has been sometimes inaccurately affirmed, St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux was the great ornament of 
the order, after whom the Cistercians have some- 
times been called Bernardines. 

Another error occurs to me at this moment. It 
is almost certainly a misprint only. In a note to 
the twenty-ninth chapter of ‘Ivanhoe’ (p. 566) 
we are told that the arms assumed by Godfrey 
after the capture of Jerusalem were “a cross 
counter patent cantoned with four little crosses 
or, upon a field azure, displaying metal upon 
metal.” “Azure” is clearly a misprint for argent. 
The proper blazonry of this coat is Argent, a 
cross potent between four plain crosslets or. 
See Geo. Seton’s ‘ Law and Practise of Heraldry 
in Scotland, p. 97. The crosses are believed 
to symbolize the five wounds of our blessed 
Lord, and the tinctures to bear allusion to 
Psalm Ixvii. verse 14. “Si dormiatis inter medios 
cleros, penne columbe deargentate, et posteriora 
dorsi ejus in pallore auri.” Dr. Rock was of 
opinion that the arms of Jerusalem were intended 
as “a representation of the piece of board with 
the writing on it, set by Pilate’s order above the 
head of our Saviour on the cross.” 


Epwarp Peracock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lerten or Rosert Borys.—The following 
letter of Robert Burns is in a volume in my pos- 
session. As I cannot find it in the correspondence, 
there is a possibility it may be unpublished:— 

Sir,—It would be a reason sufficiently just, if I were 
to tell you that I have not sent you my poetic Epistle to 
Fintry, because I actually could not find time to tran- 
scribe it, but a better reason is, I am out of conceit with 
it myself, and transcribing a thing of my own I do not 
like, is a drudgery I know not how to bear,—I dare say 
if you have not met with Capt" Matthew Henderson 
about Edin* you must have heard of him.—He was an 
intimate acquaintance of mine; and of all mankind I 


ever knew, he was one of the first, for a nice sense of 
honor, a generous contempt of the adventitious distinc- 
tions of men, and sterling though sometimes outré wit. 
The enclosed elegy has ple me beyond any of my 
late poetic efforts. Perhaps tis the memory of joys that 
“are past,” and a friend who is no more, that biases 
my criticism.—It is likewise, ever since I read your 
Aiken on the poetical use of Natural History, a favorite 
study of mine, the characters of the Vegetable and the 
manners of the Animal Kingdoms. I regret much that 
I cannot have an opportunity of waiting on you to have 
your strictures on this poem—How I have succeeded on 
the whole—if there is any incongruity in the imagery— 
or whether I have not omitted some apt rural paintings 
altogether.—I will not pretend to say whether it is 
owing to my prejudice in favor of a gentleman to whom 
I am much indebted, or to your critical abilities, but in 
the way of my trade, as a poet, I will subscribe more 
implicitly to your strictures, than to any individual on 
earth.—I have written Capt® Grose, and inclosed him a 
billet to you.—If he comes to ran neighbourhood, you 
will probably see him. I shall have leisure soon, to write 
off for you, several of my poems. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your oblidged humble servt, 


Ros, Burns. 
Ellisland, 30% July, 1790. 
Professor Stewart, Catrine., 
Hewry Marcu 
26, Above Bar, Southampton. 


Pirr's Last Worps.—The story I am going to 
relate is already known ; but I would repeat it, as 
told by Mr. Disraeli, when Premier, in my hear- 
ing. I happened to sit opposite to him at dinner, 
in a private house, and to promote conversation 
I said, “ I suppose, Mr. Disraeli, there is no such 
place as Bellamy’s in the House of Commons 
now?” “No,” he said, “the members dine at 
the Club; but what do you know about Bel- 
lamy’s?” I replied that “When I was a boy I 
used to pay half-a-crown to the doorkeeper of the 
Strangers’ Gallery in the old House, where I 
heard the best speakers of half a century ago, and 
that they fed at Bellamy’s.” 

The Premier continued, “ Did you ever hear of 
Nicholls ? He was a very respectable man—an old 
servant of the House, who attended to the mem- 
bers when they dined ; and as I had few friends 
when I entered Parliament, I was glad of an occa- 
sional chat with him. SoI said to him one day, 
‘You must have known in your long service some 
great ministers and remarkable members.’ To 
which he answered, ‘God bless you, sir, don’t you 
known what Mr. Pitt’s last words were ?—I 
think I could eat one of Nicholls’s weal pies.”’ 
“Now here was the difference betwixt truth 
and history. Stanhope says the last words were, 
*O, my poor country!’ But there are only two 
things of which a dying man can think, his body 
or his soul—not his country; and I told Lord 
Stanhope so. Austerlitz killed Pitt, and as he 
lay a-dying at Wimbledon, his attendants urged 
the necessity of his eating something, when he 
said, ‘I think I could eat one of Nicholls’s veal 
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i A post-chaise was at once dispatched to 
Teste, and Nicholls came back in it with some 
veal pies in a napkin; but the minister was gone 
when they arrived.” 

The life and force of Lord Beaconfield’s conversa- 
tion are of course wanting in my narration ; but 
the story is his, and he laid comic stress on the 
cockney word weal, Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


Marx Twain.—M. Max O’Rell’s recent asser- 
tion at Exeter Hall that the absence of soap in the 
bedrooms of the continental hotels was to be attri- 
buted to the custom of foreigners of carrying their 
toilet requisites in their portmanteaux, and not to 
their uncleanliness, may induce the author of ‘ Inno- 
cents Abroad’ to review his facetious remarks on 
that subject with as strong a revulsion of feeling 
as he has shown in his description of that simple 
but all-important ceremony of threading a needle. 

In ‘The Prince and the Pauper’ (Chatto & 
Windus, 1881), at p. 133, Miles Hendon soli- 
loquizes, while endeavouring to use a needle and 
thread, “‘ Now shall I have the demon’s own time 
to thread it.” “And,” observes Mark Twain, 
“so he had. He did as men have always done, 
and probably always will do to the end of time— 
held the needle still and tried to thrust the thread 
through the eye, which is the oppposite of a 
woman’s way.” 

Three years later, in ‘ The Adventures of Huckle- 

Finn’ (Chatto & Windus), p. 95, Mrs. 
Judith Loftus thus apostrophizes that precocious 
youth: ‘Bless you, child, when you set out to 
thread a needle, don’t hold the thread still and 
fetch the needle up to it: hold the needle still 
and poke the th at/it—that’s the way a woman 
most always does : but a man always does t’ other 


way.” 

This contradiction has puzzled me as much as 
the description of Mrs. Weller, in the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ as the immortal Sam’s ‘‘ mother-in-law.” 

Ernest A, 

74, King Edward Road, Hackney, 


“Two BLADES oF Grass.”—A Mr. Moreton 
Frewen writes to the Pall Mall Gazette and 
ascribes to Mr. Horace Greeley the sentiment as 
to “he who made two blades of grass to grow in 
the place of one.” This gentleman has evidently 
never read ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ D. 


*Barwasy Rouper.’—In reading this book of 
Dickens I came across two points of which I ques- 
tion the accuracy. 

1. Dickens places Mr. Chester in chambers in 
Paper Buildings, Temple, in 1775. I doubt 
whether that row of buildings was in existence at 
80 early a date. 

2. He gives Mr. 
nary wear of a gentleman in 1780. I fancy that 
swords were discontinued before that time. H. 


Warpa Fort, tae Warp or 
Thomson, in his ‘Chronicles of London Bridge,’ 
p. 117, speaks of the “ Ward of Fori, or Fore 
Street.” This statement has much exercised me, 
as it gave rise to the suspicion that before the 
settlement of the City into twenty-four wards (now 
twenty-six) there had been other, aod now for- 
gotten, ones; whereas I have ground for suspect- 
ing the earliest division to have been into twelve 
wards only. I am now able to determine this 
doubtful point with regard to a ward of Fore 
Street, and it may be desirable to place it on 
record in the universal index of *N. & Q 

In the ‘Liber Albus’ (Riley), “ Munimenta 
Gildhalda Londiniensis,” pt. ii. vol. i. p. 379, a 
list is given appointing the days on which the 
different wards are to appear and plead before the 
justices. As, from this list, by “ Warda Fori” the 

ard of Cheap is so evidently meant, we arrive 
at the interesting fact that the citizens designated 
the ward in which their chief and richest merchants 
dwelt as the Warda Fori, or Ward of the Forum:— 

Die Lunea—Fardone, infra et extra. 
Die Martis—Cripplegate, infra et extra. 
Bassieshag’ 


Bett at Matvern Priory.—Some new bells 
are being cast for Malvern Priory Church, and 
during the necessary alterations one of the old 
bells is now on the floor of the church. It bears 
in Lombardic letters :— 

+ VIRGINIS EGREGIE VOOOR CAMPANA MARIE. 
w. B. 


Procress or Barwarp’s Ixy. 
(See 7* 8S. ii. and iii. passim. )—In the list of the 
rincipals of this society occurs, in the time of 
enry VIII., William D’Allison. It may interest 
some of your correspondents to know that this 
person’s name is met with in the ‘ Visitation of the 
County of Lincoln in 1562-4,’ edited by Walter 


‘ 
Colemanstrete. 
Aldresgate. 
Die Mercurii— Ripa Reginz»., | 
Bredstrete. 
Vinetrie. 
Doungate. ‘ 
Pontis, 1 
Billyngesgate. 
Turris, 
Die Jovis—Cordwanerstrete. 
Walebrook. 
Candelwike. 
Alegate. 
Lymstrete, 
Portsokene, 
Die Veneris—Warda Fori, 
Castrum Baynardi, 
Die Sabbati— Langburne. 
Cornhulle. 
Bradestrete. 
Bisshopeagate. 
Joun J. Stocken. 
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CO. Metcalfe, 1881, p. 36. William was so com- 
mon 4 name in this family that it is not easy to 
tell which of the Williams is the principal. I 
ive an extract from the pedigree, which must 
include him :— 


William er dau, of — Langton, of Durham. 


| 
William Dallison, of Scotney,=-—, dau. to — Wastneys, of 
co. Linc., 0b. 38 Hen. VIII, | Headen, in com, Notts. 


Sir William Dallison,=-Elizabeth, dau. of Robert 
{the judge. Dighton, of Sturton, 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Deatu or Art Mac Murroven.—The obscu- 
rity that envelopes some historical facts is as tan- 
talizing as the light that floods others is charming. 
This is peculiarly so in Irish history, an instance 
of which former I stumbled across recently in 
searching for data of the career of the above- 
named warrior-king of Leinster. Most writers 
are delightfully at one concerning the stirring inci- 
dents of his life, but join issue irritatingly as to 
the manner and cause of his death—the very 
= I am particularly anxious to be clear upon. 

verty says :— 

“ He is supposed to have been poisoned along with his 
chief Brehon, O’Doran, by a drink administered to him 
by a woman at New Ross the week after Christmas,” 
And the “ Four Masters,” ad ann. 1417, write :— 

“ Art Cavanagh, King of Leinster, the son of Art, son 
of Murtogh, son of Maurice, Lord of Leinster, died ; some 
state that it was by drinking a poisonous draught which 
& woman gave him at Ross Mac Briuin, and also to 
O’Doran, the Brehon of Leinster, that both died; 
Donogh, his son, succeeded him in the government.” 
Haverty simply echoes the statement of the “ Four 
Masters,” while others make no reference at all to 
the supposition of death by poisoning. The autho- 
rity of the “ Four Masters” is undoubtedly great, 
but I should like to have additional light, if pos- 
sible, thrown on the matter, of which, perhaps, 
some fellow contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ might be the 
possessor. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 

Caxton’s ‘Game or THE Cuesse.’—Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, in his recently published ‘ Bookfancier,’ 
repeats the well-known anecdote of David Wilson 
(“Snuffy Davy”) buying a copy of the first edition 
of this rare work in Holland for about twopence, 
selling it for twenty pounds, and books to the 
value of twenty more, to Osborne, who sold it to 
Dr. Askew for sixty guineas, and its final sale by 
auction after Askew’s death, when it was bought 
for the Royal Library for one hundred and seventy 
pounds. Such is the story as told by Jonathan 
Oldbuck in chap. iii. of ‘The Antiquary,’ and 


confirmed by Sir Walter Scott himself in a note, 
saying, ‘‘ This bibliomaniacal anecdote is literally 
true.” Mr. Fitzgerald tells us that the price 
realized at Askew’s sale was three hundred and 
seventy pounds; but the discrepancy is immate- 
rial, for the plain fact is that the whole story, Sir 
Walter’s positive assertion notwithstanding, is a 
pure fiction. Askew died in 1774, and his library 
was sold in February, 1775, when the copy so 
confidently asserted to have been bought for the 
king had been already nearly two years in the 
Royal Library, having been bought (for 32/. 0s. 6d.) 
at the sale of James’s West’s library, in March, 
1773, nor am I aware of any authority, save that 
of the anecdote above mentioned, for supposing 
that Dr. Askew ever possessed a copy of the book 
in question. The notion of Osborne paying what 
must have been, in his estimation, so exorbitant a 
price for anything printed by Caxton, is sufficiently 
disposed of by the fact that he never put a higher 
value than one guinea on any of those which he 
bought in the Harleian Library, which contained 
more than fifty, and among them at least one, if 
not two copies of this very first edition of the 
* Game of Chesse.’ 

The highest price of which there is any positively 
authentic record as paid for a Caxton during the 
last century was 47/, 15s. 6d. for a first edition of 
‘The Canterbury Tales’ (also in West’s sale, 1773), 
nor was this amount ever exceeded till 1807, when 
a copy of ‘The Knight of the Tower’ was sold at 
Brand’s sale for 1011. 6s. to Earl Spencer. 


“T’w a Dutcumay.”—Not very long ago three 
of the leading parishioners in a rural parish waited, 
as a deputation, upon their rector to ask for his 
support, pecuniary and otherwise, to their 
jected treat to the poor on the Jubilee day, when 
the rector replied to the deputation in these words : 
“Tf I give a farthing to the Jubilee, I’m a Dutch- 
man!” Ihave looked through the five volumes 
of the General Index of ‘N. & Q., and as I do 
not find “I’m a Dutchman” recorded among the 
“ Proverbs and Phrases,” I here make a note of it. 
Is its origin known ? Cournpert Bepe. 


ApmiraL Brno. (See 7" iii. 346.)—The 
name of this unfortunate, rather than “ unhappy ” 
admiral was John, not George, as your corre- 
spondent styles him, and he was not either a 
knight or a baronet, but the fourth son of George 
Byng, who was created in 1721, for his services, 
Viscount Torrington and Baron Byng, of Southill, 
himself a gallant naval officer. The Hon. John 
Byng was shot March 14, 1757, on board the 
Monarque, in order, as Voltaire sarcastically 
observes, in ‘Candide; ou, lOptisme,’ ‘‘ pour 
encourager les autres.” This was, according to 
Smollett’s ‘History of England’ (c. xxvi.), “a 
third-rate ship of war anchored in the harbour of 
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Portsmouth.” Prefixed to vol. xii. of the edition 
of 1834, in my library, isa frontispiece representing 
the “ Execution of Admiral Byng,” in which he is 
depicted as blindfolded, kneeling on a cushion on 
the deck of the Monarque, and dropping a white 
handkerchief as a signal, whilst in front of him 
five marines are firing a volley at his breast. This 
is engraved, probably on a very reduced scale, from 
some larger contemporaneous print of the subject. 
The mortal remains of Admiral Byng rest in the 
vault of the Bying family in Southill Church, near 
Biggleswade, and near it is erected a mural monu- 
ment to his memory, narrating how his life was 
unjustly sacrificed to gratify merely a popular 
clamour. The inscription recorded upon it may 
be seen in full in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ where 
it is printed, and, it may be added, has been 
perpetuated. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


“Tae COCKLES OF THE HEART.”—Mr, Smythe 
Palmer, in his ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ s. v. ‘‘ Cockle,” 
says 

“*Cockles, in the curious phrase ‘the cockles of the 

heart,’ has never been explained. It occurs in Eachard’s 
* Observations,’ 1671, ‘This contrivance of his did in- 
wardly rejoice the cockles of his heart’ (Wright).” 
The phrase is never heard except as used jocosely. 
If one offers an old friend a glass of good wine one 
may say, “ There! that will warm the cockles of 
your heart”; but the words could never be used 
seriously, either in conversation or in writing. 
Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ (1864) calls it “a 
vulgar phrase,” and so no doubt it would be if 
seriously used 

In an anatomical work on the heart I have met 
with a passage which seems to give some hint as 
to the origin of the expression. Lower, one of 
the most eminent anatomists of the seventeenth 
century, in his ‘ Tractatus de Corde,’ 1669, p. 25, 
speaking of the muscular fibres of the ventricles, 
says :— 

“Fibra quidem rectis hisce exterioribus in dextro 
ventriculo proximé subjecte oblique dextrorsum ascen- 
dentes in basin cordis terminantur, et spirali suo ambitu 
helicem sive cochleam satis apté referunt.”’ 

The ventricles of the heart might, therefore, be 
called cochlea cordis, and this would easily be turned 
into “cockles of the heart.” “What we want is 
some quotation from a grave writer that will 
bridge over the gap between the cochlew cordis of 
the anatomist and the phrase “cockles of the heart” 
used jocosely, as, for instance, by Hood :— 

To cure Mamma another dose brought home 

Of Cockles ;—not the cockles of her heart. 

J. Dixon. 


= Parisn Lock-up. — Quite 
recently, when passing through Steeple Ashton, a 
village in Wiltshire about four miles from Trow- 
bridge, I noticed in the centre of the village, stand- 


ing by itself, but close to the village cross, a 
small,* circular, solidly-constructed stone building 
terminating in a dome. I inquired what it was, 
and was told it was used as a lock-up for oifenders 
until they could be brought before a magistrate, 
and that there was a bedstead in it. My informant 
added that it was called the blind-house because 
there were no windows in it.t Now, I know very 
well that blind is used in this sense, and many 
examples will be found in part iii. of the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ though blind-house is not 
among them; but I should be glad to learn 
whether there are many villages in England in 
which there is such a structure ; and, if so, whether 
it is also called a blind-house. I want to know, in 
fact, whether the expression has become a technical 
term=lock-up, or whether it has by chance come 
to be so used in this particular village only. I was 
reminded by it of the city prison in New York, 
which is, no doubt from the same reason with 
others, very expressively called the Tombs, though 
I do not know that that term has been extended 
to any other prison in the United States. 
F, Cnance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Taz Rev. W. J. Lorri’s ‘ History or 
Lonpon.’—On p. 133 of this interesting little 
book, which appears as the first of the series now 
being edited by Prof. Freeman, I read the follow- 
ing : “ There is no county in England [ Middlesex 
is here alluded to] which can be compared with it 
in wealth, population, and importance,” &c. The 
population of Lancashire in 1881 was 3,454,441, 
whereas that of Middlesex was only 2,920,485. 
I might add we have a near rival, too, in the 
largest county, which has 2,886,564. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 


Mepiavat Use or tHe Worp “ Missat.”— 
The learned canon of York, the late Mr. Simmons, 
in his admirable notes to the ‘Lay Folks’ Mass- 
book’ (E.E.T.S., 1879), p. 155, has expressed 
an opinion which I have heard elsewhere, that the 
word “ Missal is comparatively modern, and in all 
likelihood was never in ordinary use as long as the 
Mass-book itself was a service book of the Church 
of England.” 

I have lately been looking over (not for this 
purpose) the ‘ Testamenta Eboracensia’ of the Sur- 
tees Society, and I find in them no fewer than five 
instances of the word Missal being used for the 
Mass-book before the Reformation. In pt. ii. p. 21, 
Nicholas Blakburn in 1431/2 bequeaths “my 
beste vestment, my best Missall, and my best 
chaleys.” In pt. iv. p. 100, Sir Martin of the Sea 


* It may be eight to ten feet high, but six to eight in 
diameter. 

+ There is, I have been told since, a grating in the 
padlocked door, but it was not sufficiently to 


attract my attention, 
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in 1494 leaves “to the chirch of Litle Cotes a 
Missale, the which I lent to theme.” At p. 161, 
Robert Herste in 1498/9 wills, “To the same 
church my Messe book, otherwise named a 
Messall.” At p. 201, Dame Joan Chamberleyn 
in 1501/2 bequeaths “on Messall, on chales w' 
e.” At p. 247, William Dyneley in 1506 
ves to ‘‘ye chapell in Holbek my Messall, my 
portas in prynte.” 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope (to whom I am also 
indebted for the first of these references) points 
out to me another instance of the word Missall in 
English in his and Mr. Cox’s book, ‘Chronicles of 
All Saints’, Derby’ (London, 1881, p. 229), where 
an inventory of 1466 begins with ‘‘In primis ij. 
Missals or mas boks.” 

Mr. Simmons, in the same invaluable work, 
seems also to hint that the word corporal instead 
of “corporas” is a modern importation from 
abroad (p. 185, note). There may be found, how- 
ever, in the Booke of Common Prayer for Scot- 
land (Edinbargh, 1637) the direction to “‘ cover 
with a fair linen cloth or corporal” the conse- 
crated elements after communion. But I must 
own that I have been unable to find, up to this 
time, the word Breviary as a substitute for Portus. 

J. Wicknam Lece, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Bussy.—The military head-dress of Hussars 
80, called is, according to Dr. Charnock’s ‘ Verba 
Nominalia,’“ said to have derived its name from Dr, 
Richard Busby, master of Westminster School, 
who wore a hat of a somewhat similar description.” 
Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me by whom 
this has been “ said,” and also whether it is a fact 
that Dr. Busby wore such a hat? Is there any 
connexion between the Hussars’ busby and the 
large bushy wig so called worn in the end of last 
century ? J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Brinpiey, Fotey, anp Jackson.—According 
to a pedigree of the Brindley family, of Willenhall 
and Kinver, co. Stafford, in the Harl. MS. 2119, 
compiled by Randle Holme, and dated 1637, 
William Brindley had (with others) three daugh- 
ters—Alice, m. to Richard Foley, of Stourbridge ; 
Margaret, m. to Richard Foley, jun. (son of the 
said Richard by a former wife); and Joan, m. first 
to Edward Foley, of Bristol, and secondly to 
Thomas Jackson, of Bristol. It appears from the 
a registers of Wolverhampton that Edward 

oley, “of Bristol,” and Joan Brindley were 
married October 30, 1621. Richard Foley, sen., 


had a brother named Edward, who had a son 
Richard, mentioned in Richard Foley’s will, dated 
1657, as “son of my brother Edward,” but this 
Richard was bapti at Dudley, May 24, 1618, 
three years prior to the marriage of Edward Foley 
with Joan Brindley. Was Joan a second wife of 
this Edward; and did he have any issue by her? 
Who was Thomas Jackson, of Bristol? Perhaps 
some Bristol correspondent can help me. 
H. Sypney Grazeproox. 
Grove Park, Chiswick, 


Picture or Conrerence.—Can any reader 
give me any information about a picture painted 
by a Mr. J. Smetham in 1863? It represents a 
conference between thirteen New Zealanders in 
native dress and four English people. I should 
like to know who are the people represented, for 
whom was the picture painted, for what price, and 
any other particulars I can gather. From “ Hist. 
of Lincoln” being painted in small letters on the 
back of a book in the picture, it is possible that 
the town of Lincoln may have some connexion 
with it. Inquirer. 


Symporic Use or Canpies.—The following 
passage occurs in the late Miss Louisa Stuart 
Costello’s ‘Summer amongst the Bocages and the 
ang She is speaking of St. Sebastian on the 

ire :— 

“This was a spot formerly held in great reverence, 

and the scene of much monkish mummery on occasion 
of presenting a gigantic candle to the patron saint, which 
was placed in a boat instead of a mast, and was borne with 
infinite ceremony to the church of St, Sebastian.”— 
Vol. i, p. 341. 
I am much interested in the symbolic and ritual 
use of candles, and shall therefore be obliged to 
any one who will refer me to a detailed account of 
this curious rite. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


J. Kenyitworrs Witsoyx.—In what town and 
county did this family live sixty or seventy years 
ago; and where do the descendants now reside ? 
Replies will be acknowledged and postage returned. 

(Miss) Buiovueu. 

37, London Road, Blackburn, 


Fry.—Any information respecting the following 
persons is requested, such as who their parents 
were, and if they left any descendants who could 
be communicated with now :— 

1. Dr. Thomas Fry, President of St. John’s 
College, Oxford ; died at Clifton, November 22, 
1772. 

2. Caroline Wilson, née Fry; authoress of ‘ The 
Listener’; died 1846. 

3. John Fry, brother of the preceding, rector 
of 

4. W. T. Fry, an engraver of portraits (Jerem 
Taylor, &c.), 1817. A. Fry. 

Yarty, King’s Norton. 
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Jory.—Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly send me 
direct any passages, chiefly, though not necessarily, 
poetical, referring to July and its a 
sages in which the month is specially mentioned by 
name—which I want for a lady who is making an 
album for which she requires descriptions of the 
various months of the year? I have Spenser's, in 
the cantos of ‘ Mutability,’ but this is not floral ; 
a couplet in ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ a few 
lines from the end; and a passage in Bacon’s 
essay ‘Of Gardens.’ In case I should receive 
many replies, will my correspondents kindly be 
satisfied with a general acknowledgment in 
“ Notices to Correspondents ” ? 


JonaTHaN Bovucuier, 
Ropley, Alresford, Hants. 


Kwicutine Ex:pest Sons or Baronets.—Can 
any of your readers tell me when and why the 
practice of knighting the eldest son of a baronet 
on his coming of age was discontinued ? 

Doray. 

Name or Avurnor Wayrep.—Who is the 
author of a short poem which I saw some years 
since in, I believe, an old Penny Magaszing or 
Saturday Magazi entitled, I think, ‘The 
Squire’s Pew’? I cannot recollect more than 
the first two or three lines, which are somewhat as 

ws :— 
A slan ray of evening light 
Shone the Tattion 
It made the faded curtains bright, 
Although this is a rather slight clue, yet I trust 
that it may be sufficient to obtain me the desired 
information. Henry Prarr. 


Kine Gzoror or Grerce.—Will some reader 
of ‘ N. & Q. inform me how this monarch ought 
to be described? In the Times of Friday, June 24, 
in one place he is described as the King of Greece, 
in another as King of the Hellenes. In other 
publications he is called King of the Greeks. What 
authority is there for the adoption of this foreign 
word “ Hellenes”? I may be very stupid, but I 
see little difference between calling King George 
King of the “ Hellenes” and King Leopold King 
of the “ Belges.” Henri Le 


Resvitpine or Sr. Pavt’s Carueprat.—One 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s designs for the new 
cathedral was approved by Charles II. in 1675. 
Can any one give me any iculars as to when 

designs were i , and who was present 
on the occasion? Am I correct in surmising that 
only one model in wood was made by Wren—the 


one still extant in the cathedral? Attaw Fea. 
Bank of England, 


Masesty.—What makes a “majesty”? The 
Times is lavish in its use of the title, granting it 


to potentates of all complexions, the Queen of the | the Theatre, 


Sandwich Islands and the late lamented hi x 
among the number. Have they any a to it 


CONNELL, 
Garrick Club. 


“Forty Roratist Orricers.”—Grants of land 
in Ireland were made to these in 1666. I shall be 
glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me any 
information concerning them. I am especially 
interested in the identity of Major Ion Grove, one 
of their number. E. T. Evans, 


Hewry Fox, First Baron 
states that Henry Fox married a certain Miss 
Dives on Feb. 26, 1732/3 (4" S. iv. 312). In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1733, p. 100, 
is the following announcement :— 

“Henry Fox, Esq., Brother of Stephen Fox, Esq., 
Representative for Shaftsbury, to Miss Dives, late Maid 
of Sencar to the Q.” 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me any further 
authority for this marriage, or tell me where it was 
solemnized ? Who were the parents of this Miss 
Dives, and what was her Christian name? When 
did she die? In May, 1744, Fox married Lady 
Georgiana Caroline Lennox. G. F. R. B. 


Mazanine Bretz.”—This phrase is used to 
describe the editio princeps of ‘ Biblia Latina Vul- 
gata’ in ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ (eighth edition, 
vol. xviii. p. 529), and in other books. 
is the origin of this application of the name 
Mazarine? How many copies of that first Latin 
Bible are extant ? James D. Burien. 

Madison, Wis., 


Srature Farrs.—In Lincolnshire, and, I be- 
lieve, several other counties, there are held at 
various times, near to May Day and Martinmas, 
what are known as statute fairs by those who 

in a refined manner, and “ stattuses” by 
the users of dialect. They are for the purpose of 
hiring servants ; and it is currently believed that 
they were established by an Act of Parliament. 
I have searched for this statute without success. 
Has any one else been more fortunate? If so, he 
would do a good work by publishing the reference 
in your columns. Anon. 


Comic Sotar Myras.—The following well- 
known historic personages have, I know, been 
roved (on the rules of the solar mythologists) to 
be myths of the sun, ¢.g., Napoleon I. (in two 
ways), Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
and Prof. Max Miiller (by M. Gaidoz, in the 
Parisian Mélusine). Can any one add to the 
list ? I know Columbus and Drake easily can be 
reduced to solar myths. w. 8. L. 8. 


Sm Joun Vansrven.—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in 
his interesting sketch, which has been —_ 
entitled ‘The Drury Lane 
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from Killigrew to Augustus Harris,’ has the 
following sentence : “One of them was Sir John 
Vanbragge—his real name, and not Vanbrugb,” 
&c. And again : “ Vanbrugge, as his name betokens, 
was of a Ghentish family.” I wonder whence 
Mr. Fitzgerald derived his information as to the 
“correct” spelling of the eminent architect and 
dramatist’s name, I am unable to discover the 
source. Is the place of Vanbrugh’s birth still 
uncertain, ¢. ¢., Chester or London? His mother 
was a daughter of Sir Dudley Carleton, afterwards 
Earl of Dorchester. Are there any descendants of 
Giles Vanbrugh’s father still living either in Eng- 
land or the United States? If American corre- 
spondents would kindly note this query they 
would greatly oblige. What is the exact site of the 
house which he built for himself, and where he died 
(in Scotland Yard) on March 26, 1726? Lastly, 
Where was he buried; is there any memorial to 
him ; is there any portrait of him extant ; and, if so, 
in whose possession is it? The designer of Castle 
Howard and Blenheim, and the author of ‘ The 
Relapse,’ deserves to have more known about him. 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s article is in the Theatre for 
May. Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 


Boor-tors.—What does this word mean in 

the following passage, extracted from S. Fisher’s 
‘Rusticks Alarm to the Rabbies’ (1660), p. 583, 
in his collected works, 1679? He is speaking of 
the prejudices which commonly existed against 
Quakers, one of which is 
“the mean outside of most of these inwardly glorious 
Sons and Daughters of the King, Psalm 45, 13, whose 
clothing, ad extra, is not (as their own within, and the 
World’s without, and its Ministers often is) of Wrought 
Gold, nor yet is it so much of Plush Jippoes and Hose 
behang’d before, and at Knees with Rings and Ribbons, 
and Aprons of Points, and costly (if not Golden) Buttons, 
and such like Garments gay and gorgeous Attire ; neither 
is it so much of that fine Linnen their (Bishop-like) Boot- 
tops and Double Cuffs are cut out of, as of that, which is 
the Righteousness of the Saints,” 
The ‘ New English Dictionary’ explains “ Boot- 
top: 1. The upper part of a boot; esp. of top- 
boots.” Quotations are given of the dates 1768, 
1825, 1827. But boot-tops in this sense could 
never have been made of linen. Can this mean a 
linen frill just below the knee, covering the hose 
as far down as to meet the open top of the boot ? 
Such a frill is represented in the woodcut from 
Ogilby’s ‘Coronation of Charles II.,’ &., reproduced 
in ‘Old England,’ ii. 208 ; but in this illustration 
the gentlemen are wearing low shoes. 

Those who annotate Dr. Murray’s magnum opus 
may like to jot down the late instance of the 
obsolete behanged in this quotation. 

Ceci. Deepzs, 


Retative Vatve or Prices.—Can any corre- 
spondent refer me toa table of the relative (ap- 
proximate) value of prices in England 


in ancient 


and modern times? Iam quite aware of the diffi- 
culty of constructing such a table, and do not feel 
competent to do so for myself. Mr, Arber mul- 
tiplies prices in the early part of the sixteenth 
century by fifteen to obtain their equivalents in 
present terms, and Mr. Masson multiplies prices 
in the reign of Charles II. by three and one half. 
I want similar authorities for the intervening and 
su bsequent periods. J. T. Y. 


Sir Micuart Fosrer, Justice or THE 
Bexcu.—Who was the painter of Foster’s portrait, 
an engraving of which by Basire forms the frontis- 
piece to Dodson’s ‘Life of Foster’ (1811); and 
who is the present possessor of this portrait? An 
engraving by J. Neagle, “ from an original picture 
by Wills in the possession of Michael Dodson,” is 
given in the Dublin edition of ‘An Examination 
of the Scheme of Church-Power,’ but this differs 
considerably from the engraving in Dodson. Where 


Avrnors oF Quorations WaNnTED.— 


Oh ! Father let me be 
An object of thy care, 
For daily unto thee 
I lift my heart in prayer. 
Preserve my soul, for I am thine, 
And guide me with thy truth divine. 
Mrs. 
Of what avail the casket without the jewel and the 
setting without the gem? M. Woop. 
Paddy McManus new come from Drumshambo, 
Mick Quinn, and Mike Quigley too, 
Arcades ambo. 
Hersert Harpy. 


Replies. 


‘THE GREATER GODS OF OLYMPUS.’ 
(7™ §. iii. 403, 489.) 

I must first thank Mr. Guapstove for the kind 
tone in which he has met the strictures that I ven- 
tured to make on his memoir. We all regard him 
as one of the greater gods of Olympus: still, as 
such, he will not be surprised that we, fond 
mortals, sometimes murmur against their decrees. 
The point in which I had the, misfortune to 
differ from him (independently of the construction 
to be put on kuanochaites and kuanopis, which I 
am glad to see he concedes) is that he awards 
certain attributes to certain deities which he denies 
to Poseidon. He says that they act instantaneously, 
that they act by pure volition without intermediate 
action, and that they have knowledge of events by 
an act of the mind (Nineteenth Century, March, 
p. 464). I conceived him to mean that their action 
was like what is conveyed in those majestic words 
of Genesis, “God said, Let there be light : and 
there was light.” This is what I denied to the 
Olympic gods : their acts are not instantaneous ; 
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they all use intermediate action; they know nothing 
by mere act of the mind, but only by the senses of 
seeing, hearing, or testimony of credible witnesses. 
The pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ are not fitted for lengthened 
statements. I must only give one or two, though 
the ‘Iliad’ would furnish scores. I quoted Heré, 
bat Mr. Guapstone will not allow that she is in 
any way a deity of the finer quality. I had thought 
that the daughter of Kronos, the sister and wife 
of Zeus, one of irreproacbable private character, 
addressed by Athené herself in respectful terms as 
“ revered goddess” (presha thea), was entitled to 
that distinction. And Mr. Guapstoye has con- 
firmed me in my error, if error it be; for he 
begins his memoir by stating that there are in 
Olympus five deities of greater dignity and import- 
ance, and Heré is second in the list. I must, 
therefore, go to the first. Zeus by the artifice of 
his wife is thrown into a profound sleep (‘ Iliad,’ 
xiv. 352), and when he awakes he knows nothing 
of what has passed until he gets up, looks about 
him, and sees the Trojans repulsed, and sees Hector 
lying injured on the field. And when the Father 
of gods and men saw him, he pitied him, &c. 
(‘Tliad,’ xv. 6). Homer, so far from telling us that 
Zeus knew by an intuitive act of the mind how he 
had been imposed on, in this short paragraph thrice 
uses the words “he saw.” Again, when Heré has 
cruelly treated Artemis by banging her about the 
ears, the injured goddess goes to complain to her 
father Zeus, who, seeing her arrive without her 
bow and arrows, with disordered dress, and all in 
tears, asks tenderly, “ Dear daughter, which of the 
gods has treated you so?” Zeus knew nothing of 
the scuffle till he was told (‘ Iliad, xxi. 505). 

Neither is the motion of the gods instantaneous. 
I quoted Apollo, but Mr. Giapsrone replies, 
“Time is not mentioned ; motion is mentioned, but 
it is the motion of the person which causes the 
clang, not the movement from place to place.” This 
I fail to understand. If by “ motion is not men- 
tioned” Mr. Guapstone means to hint that the 
motion may have been instantaneous, I reply, 
the verb used forbids such an interpretation, for 
bainein always means “to walk,” “to step.” 
Besides, to suppose that the god was transferred 
instantaneously from place to place would destroy 
the noble picture of the god, angered to the heart, 
striding down from the tops of Olympus, while the 
arrows, the instruments of his vengeance, rattle 
portentously on his shoulders. 

Mr. GLaDsTonE very properly corrects the error 
I made in speaking of Athené using the horses of 
Arts. I wrote from memory, and as that memory 
dates from the beginning of a.p. 1805 it often 
misleads me. I should have said the horses of 
Hert. When that goddess and Athend (‘ Iliad,’ 
v. 748) are in haste to reach Zeus, to get leave to 


eager ; still, to make them do their best Heré does 
not spare the lash, and as soon as she has got the 
agp she wanted she returns to the plains of 

roy, again using the whip; and when they have 
reached the Simois they leave the chariot and go 
on their way like a pair of doves. Fast, no doubt, 
but far from instantaneous. 

I said Poseidon was not particular in having 
‘* physical wants, love of hecatombs,” and in- 
stanced Apollo. Mr. says, Physical 
wants are ascribed to the gods generally, and to 
Poseidon individually.” The distinction is nice, 
but not, I think, just. It was the creed of the 
time that the priest knew the mind of his deity. 
Achilles says to the assembled Greeks, Let us ask 
some priest why the god is so angry (‘ II.,’ i. 62). 
Chryses must be taken to have known Apollo’s 
mind better than any of us. And Chryses, wish- 
ing to curry favour with the god, puts him in mind 
of the many fat goats and bulls he had sacrificed to 
him. This seems to me to ascribe physical wants 
to Apollo individually. 

Mr. Grapstoye says that I “ wholly mistook 
his point, which is not that the Phcenicians [my 
bad penmanship has misled the printer; I meant 
Phceacians] failed in reparation; but rather that 
Apollo appears to have been appeased by redress 
and thanksgiving, without any mention of the effect 
of sacrifice on his mind.” I thought I clearly 
understood Mr. Giapstons, and showed that in 
the case of Poseidon the injury was redressed and 
sacrifice offered. And Mr. Giapstone has quoted 
no passage to show that it rather appears that 
Apollo would have been satisfied by redress with- 
out sacrifice. Achilles believed otherwise. After 
@ murrain among men and beasts had prevailed for 
nine long days, he says, Let us inquire whether 
Apollo is angry with us for neglect of hecatombs 
(‘IL, i. 65) or for a breach of a vow. Achilles 
speaks as if neglect of hecatombs were a crime as 
heinous as perjury. 

Mr. Giapstone will not take amiss my humble 
attempts to rehabilitate poor Poseidon. At least I 
have saved him from the charge of bad taste in 
selecting for his wife, among the beauties of sea 
and air, a goddess with a blue-black face. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Morprikezs S. iii. 126, 215, 252, 374, 432, 
519).—I cannot feel that Miss Busx’s account of 
me is quite accurate, and therefore beg leave to 
say a few “ last words.” 

It is not the case that I “‘ wince at a few knocks 
in return.” I have been attacked over and over 
again, and rather like it, if by such means we can 
get nearer to the truth. I have always accepted 
every correction that could be proved, and many 
such have been proved. Hence the large number 


stop Arés from assisting the Trojans, they get into 
Heré’s chariot. The horses aro swift of fect ond 


of corrections im the second editions of my larger 
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* Dictionary’ and of my ‘ Concise Dictionary,’ and 
the latter will be corrected further yet. ees 

What I complain of is that any one should set 
himself up as correcting me when there is nothing 
to show that I am wrong; I cannot help feeling 
that it was merely my reputation that brought it 
upon me, and that it was not at all provoked by 
my combativeness. My belief was simply that “my 
edition of the ‘Romans of Partenay’ was not con- 
sulted at all” (7™ S. iii. 433) ; and, as everything 
turned upon what is there said, I am of opinion 
that such is not “‘fair treatment.” I repeat that 
“the references which I give” ought to have been 
looked up. There is a scholarly and a slipshod 
way of doing everything. Now if it can be said 
that my references were looked up, and the book 
I mention was consulted, I have nothing at all to 
complain of, and I at once apologize. All this has 
nothing to do with personal feeling, except in- 
directly and subordinately. 

As to “guesses,” they differ greatly. It is 
quite one thing for a person to make them without 
any investigation and in defiance of all known 
phonetic and philological laws ; and quite another 
thing to offer a suggestion for what it is worth 
after all available means of obtaining information 
have been exhausted. It is a curious fact that 
the worse a guess is the more obstinately it is 
maintained, the object a to hide ignorance by 
raising a cloud of dust. I admit having made 
“guesses”; but then I shall not attempt to main- 
tain them unless I can adduce fresh evidence. 

The whole matter lies in a nutshell. If a man 
is entirely ignorant of botany or chemistry, he 
leaves those subjects alone. But if a man is en- 
tirely ignorant of the first principles of philology 
(which has lately made enormous advances), he 
does not leave the subject alone, but considers his 
“opinions” as good as the most assured results 
of the most competent scholars. The knowledge 
of a language is often supposed to carry with it 
the knowledge of the laws of formation of the 
language. But this is not in the least the case. 
Many a man who writes German is profoundly 
ignorant of its etymology; and the same is true 
of English. Owing to a wide difference in the 
methods of teaching, a German knows this, and 
abstains, as a rule, from showing his ignorance ; 
whereas the Englishman commonly does not know 
this, and is amusingly unaware of the portentous 
nature of his errors. 

My object has always been the same, viz., to 
protest against the usual state of things. In course 
of time the lesson will be learnt that there is really 
no glory to be got by making elementary blunders, 
or by suggesting ridiculous emendations even of 
Shakespeare. I cannot at all acquiesce in the 
notion that people who talk nonsense must never 
be reproved for it. “The more they cry out,” says 
Sydney Smith in his review on Methodism, «the 


greater plainly is the skill used against them. We 
are convinced that a little laughter will do them 
more harm than all the arguments in the world.” 
Which is just as it should be. 

I believe even my heartiest opponents will give 
me credit for attacking opinions rather than per- 
sons; and I am sure we all only desire to get at 
the truth. Watrer W. Skear. 

Cambridge. 


Herbert, Eart or Pemproxe §. iii. 450). 
—The quartering referred to by A. M. C. is most 
probably the coat of St. Quintin, viz., Or, three 
chevronels gules, a chief vaire. This coat, with its 
contingent quarterings, was brought into the Pem- 
broke shield by the marriage of William Herbert, 
created Earl of Pembroke in 26 Hen. VIII., with 
Anne, sister and coheir of Sir Willim Parr, Mar- 
quis of Northampton. It forms the eleventh 
quarter in the shield displayed in Vandyke’s large 
picture at Wilton, of Philip, Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery and his family. B. W. G. 

Southampton. 


Tue Assassination or Spencer PeRcEVAL 
(6% §. xii. 367; 7 S. iii. 445).—I have heard 
William Jerdan, the veteran littérateur, when re- 
sident at Bushey Heath, Hertfordshire, circa 1865, 
describe this murde, of which he was an eye- 
witness, and which took place in the lobby of the 
House of Commons on May 11, 1812. Jerdan, 
then about thirty years of age, was connected with 
the press, and was the first to seize Bellingham. 
It may seem almost an incredible thing at the 
present day, but within a week after the assassina- 
tion of Spencer Perceval, the body of his murderer 
was lying on the dissecting-table, with such rapidity 
had conviction and execution succeeded on the 
heels of crime. Not, however, quite so quickly 
as that of John Chiesley of Dalry, which took place 
only three days after the assassination of the Lord 
President Lockhart, March 31, 1689. It is worthy 
of note that Chiesley and Bellingham were both 
taken, to use a Scottish phrase,“‘ red-handed,” and 
each had taken upon himself the office of avenger 
of his own imaginary wrongs. 

In the ‘Autobiography of William Jerdan,’ 
vol. i. pp. 133-141, is an accurate account of the 
murder, and at the end of the same volume there 
is a plan of the lobby of the House of Commons 
where it was committed. In Fisher's ‘ National 
Portrait Gallery,’ 1830, vol. i., is also a memoir of 
the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, by the same 
writer. 

William Jerdan had at one time been a favoured 
guest at the houses of many of the nobility, and 
been honoured with the friendship of some of the 
most celebrated literary men in England. He has 
left on record many of his reminiscences in his 


‘ Autobiography, in four volumes, and in his 
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* Men I have Known.’ On the title-page of the 
an appropriate motto from 
orace :— 


vinisse invite fatebitar 
‘um magn invita fate usque 
Invidia. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


See also the ‘ Autobiography of William Jer- 
dan,’ London, 1852. This popular individual was 
once a reporter in the House of Commons. On 
the fatal day he entered concurrently with the 
minister. Holding the door open to let his supe- 
rior pass, he heard the shot and nearly felt it too. 
His personal narrative, as an eye-witness, will be 
found at ch. xviii., vol. i. p. 133 ; and at the end 
of the book, which bears the imprint of my former 
firm, will be found a plan of lobby, May 11, 
1812. A, Hatt. 


“Dream of his Death,” Bourchier Wrey Savile, 
ay ay ch, xii. pp. 156-162, Lon., 1874 ; 
‘N. & 1" 5S. iv. 4; 56S, xi, 226, 256. 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Wao was Hoop? §S. ii. 421; iii. 
201, 222, 252, 281, 323, 412, 525.)—The attempts 
of your correspondents to identify Robin Hood 
with any historical outlaw, or to assign any 
historical date to his exploits, are, I fear, fore- 
doomed to failure. The story is a solar myth, and 
Robin Hood is one of the heroes of Cloudland, 
whose adventures cannot be separated from those 
of William of Cloudeslee or of William Tell. Some 
years ago I made in the Academy a suggestion, 
which has met with wide acceptance, that he must 
be identified with the Hotherus of Saxo Grammati- 
cus, and Jacob Grimm has also identified him with 
Hodekin, a ep =P of the German mythology. 
Mr. Bradley has shown good reasons for be- 
lieving that the Hood legend was current in Eng- 
land before the Norman Conquest. The treasure 
of “the proude Sheryfe of Notyngham” is 
the guarded gold of the Nibelungs, which is 
stolen by solar heroes, and Maid Marian is the 
Dawn Maiden, Brynhild, who rea; as Colum- 
bine in the southern version of the legend, where 
Pantaloon corresponds to Friar Tuck, Harlequin 
being, of course, the solar hero, The Robin Hood 
legend is thus a faint Western echo of the great 
Aryan sun-myth, which we find in India, Greece, 
Germany, Scandinavia, and England, with which, 
not improbably, some elements of the Odin myth 
have become commingled. The story was localized, 
and historical elements were imported into it, as 
in the case of Theodoric, Arthur, Charlemagne, or 
Attils, to whom the adventures of the solar heroes 
of Cloudland in like manner were assigned. 

Isaac Taytor. 


“ TworENNy Damn” (7* §, iii. 232,326, 462),— 
The view advocated by Sir J. A, Picrow is not 


new. It will be found discussed at some length 
in the very useful ‘Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
Words,’ edited by Col. Yule, who is himself evi- 
dently in favour of it, and quotes not only the pas- 
sage cited from ‘ Piers Plowman’ by Mr. Lz, but 
also another from Chaucer (‘O. T.,’ 3754, ‘ The 
Miller’s Tale’) in which the word kerse occurs.* 
But even if damn in “ to care a damn” is really 
a corruption of the name of a very harmless Indian 
coin, d4m—which is verydoubtfult—there is nothing 
to show that this corruption took place during 
Wellington’s stay in India; and if it had taken 
place before, then, as he was no scholar like Col. 
Yule, he was likely to be ignorant of the origin of 
the phrase, and to use the word damn in the sense 
which is naturally attached to it by every English- 
man. And, again, if he had been aware of the origin 
of the phrase and had been careful to avoid the 
imputation of swearing (which is not ‘likely, as 
swearing was very common in those days and 
thought but little of, especially in the army), he 
would surely have taken the precaution of writing 
the word dam. And least of all would he have 
written “ twopenny damn,” for, whatever may have 
been the original value of the dém,T it had, so far 
back as the time of Akbar (1542-1605), ceased to 
be worth more than the fortieth part of a rupee, 
and was consequently, in Wellington’s time at any 
rate, of far less value than twopence; so 
“twopenny damn” would have conveyed preci 
the opposite meaning to that which he intended to 
convey.§ F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


In addition to Dr. Brewer’s quotation from 
Langland, the following may throw some light on 
this subject :— 

of ne sette he nat a kers, 
‘The Millere’s Tale,’ 
Men witen welle whiche hath the werse, 
And so to me nis worth a kerse. 
Gower (quoted by Halliwell). 
In ‘ The Testament of Love’ cresa is twice used in 
the same sense. There seems, therefore, no doubt 
of the meaning, though Dr. Brewer says kerse 
means a wild cherry. OG. C. B. 


The word kerse does not, as Dr. Brewer asserts, 
mean a “ wild cherry” at all. It was the “cress” 
or “ water-cress,” the Nasturtium officinalis of 
R. Brown. In Cockayne’s ‘Saxon Leechdoms’ the 


* He interprets kers(e), however, not “wild cherry,” 
with Dr. Brewer, but “cress,” with Tyrwhitt and Prof. 
Skeat (s. v. “ Cress”). 

+ As “to care a curse” was already in use, it was 
surely very simple to substitute “ damn ” for “ curse.” 

t Sre J, A, Proron says that a dém was originally the 
sixteenth part of a gold mohur, but I do not this in 
Col. Yule, and the statement, therefore, requires con- 
are "The duke no doubt by “ damn” the 

§ The duke no meant by “ twopenny 
most trifling, the very smallest curse. 
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word is spelt karce (‘ Herb., app., xxi). In Alfric’s 
vocabulary of the tenth century we have kerse; in 
Langland, Chaucer, and Gower kers ; and in a fif- 
teenth century vocabulary kyrs. Dr. Brewer was 
evidently confusing kerse with cyrs, the Anglo- 
Saxon name of the cherry tree. Amongst old 
writers the expressions “‘ not worth a cress, or a 
leek, or a haw, or a bean,” were very common. 

P. E. Newserry. 

Upper Norwood. 


When Dr. Brewer quotes from ‘ Piers Plow- 


Wisdom and witt nowe is not worthe a kerse, 
and explains kerse as meaning a “ wild cherry,” he 
is apparently giving the rein to his imagination. 
Cerse is the A.-S. form of cress, cf. also O.L.Germ. 
kerse. The word in A.-S. is written also caerse. 

F. O. Brrxseck Terry, 


A ‘‘twopenny damn” seems to have been a 
favourite expression of the Duke of Wellington. It 
occurs in Sir Francis Doyle’s ‘ Reminiscences’ in 
connexion with the battle of Talavera. I quote 
4 

J. J. Faute. 


Tehran, Persia. 


Anmatep Horsgnarrs (7* §, ii. 24, 110, 230, 
293; iii. 249, 370).—I have just come upon a still 
more ancient record of this idea in the last lines of 
the fourth book of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’:— 

Aversa est, et castos egide vultus 

Nata Jovis texit. Neve hoc impune fuisset ; 

Gorgoneum crinem turpes mutavit in hydros, 

Nunc quoque ut attonitos formidine terreat hostes, 

Pectore in adverso, quos fecit, sustinet angues, 
Which is thus translated by Sandys :— 

Jove’s daughter, with th is on her breast, 

Hid ber blushes takes, 

In turning of the Gorgon’s haire to snakes. 

Who now, to make her enemies affray’d, 

Beares in her shield the serpents which she made, 


OC. Lezson Prince. 

A similar superstition prevails amongst Spanish 
Americans in the republic of Colombia, but accord- 
ing to them it is the human hair that turns into 
a snake, the root forming the head. I have often 
been warned by Colombians against throwing 
combings from a brush into my bath for this 
reason. Many persons told me that they had seen 
the hairs turn into snakes shortly after being left 
in the water. Here is a quotation from the ‘ Big- 
-_ Papers ’ (London, 1886), p. 320, anent horse- 


“But one day as I was going forth for a walk, with 
my head full of an‘ Elegy on the Death of Flirtilla,’ and 
vainly groping after a rhyme for dily that should not be 
silly or chilly, I saw my eldest boy Sener busy over the 


rain-water hogshead, in that childsh experiment at par- 
ogenesis, the changing a horse-hair into a water- 

An immersion of six weeks showed no change in 
filament, Here was a stroke of unintended 


snake. 
the obstinate 


sarcasm. Had I not been doing in my study precisely 
any bap wan of Re, 
M., E, A. P. 


It may be worth while to notice that Cobbett 
mentions the horsehair superstition as a “ notori- 
ously true fact.” He says, “ What causes horse- 
hair to become living things?” (‘Rural Rides,’ 
vol. i. p. 356, ed. 1885). By the way, the Rev. 
Pitt Cobbett has done his work as editor of this 
handsome reprint of his grandfather's book on the 
whole very well ; but there is an inexcusable slip 
in his note on p. 201 of vol.i, when he says 
that, in 1830, “the most serious riots occurred at 

waRD H, Ma 


Proctamations at Inquests (7™ iii. 369). 
—Forms of words slightly varying from those 
quoted by H. C. W. formerly were, and probably 
are still, used at the opening and closing of in- 
quests by the coroners in the county of Durham 
and North Yorkshire. In the opening proclama- 
tion, after “as ye shall be called,” are the w 
“ Every man at the first call under the pain 
peril that shall fall thereon.” In the closing pro- 
clamation the jurors are not enjoined “to depart 
home at this time and give their attendance on a 
fresh summons,” but to “depart and take their 
ease.” I forget—it being over twenty years since 
I left the district—whether there was any form in 
cases of adjournment beyond binding the jury over 
in their personal izances “to our sove 
lady the Queen” to put in an appearance 
on the day and at the hour previously agreed 
upon. One coroner whom I knew invariably gave 
instructions for fifteen or sixteen jurymen to be 
warned. If twelve of these were in attendance at 
the hour fixed they were duly sworn, and the 
absentees were fined “in the mitigated penalty of 
ten shillings,” unless they could show good and 
sufficient cause for their x Arce Before this was 
done, however, the officer in attendance had to 
stand at the door and call upon the said absentees 
three separate times by name to “come forth and 
save your peril.” I can confirm what H. 0, W. 
says as to the West Riding of Yorkshire. I 
have never heard the proclamations used in any 
coroner's court there. ALEXANDER PaTERsoN. 

Barnsley. 


Cromwett (7 iii, 107, 137, 232, 276, 415).— 
Mr. Rurron is correct in thinking that there is no 
mention made in an pores of the marriage of 
any son of Oliver ae lizabeth Cromwell, except 
the marriage of Henry Cromwell. It appears to 
be clear that only two of Sir Oliver’s sons married, 
and Henry Cromwell married twice, whilst the two 
elder sons died unmarried. John Cromwell, Noble 
informs us, married in 1631; but for some cause 
or other the marriage was kept secret until, as 
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Noble (in his ‘ Memoirs of the Protectorate House 
of Cromwell’) asserts, it was finally dissolved by 
Act of Parliament. The petition contained the 
names of John Cromwell, Abigail Cromwell, his 
wife, John Smith, and others; and it is stated by 
the author of the ‘ Memoirs’ that the House of 
Commons ordered that the “ cause between John 
Smith and others, and the cause between Col. 
John Cromwell and Abigail, his wife, and the 
Petition of the said John Smith, then reported, 
and the whole of the business should be referred 
to the hearing and determination of the House of 
Commons from the Common Law Court.” Whether, 
according to the course of procedure, the House 
did determine the suit Noble does not say. How- 
ever, the facts are almost sufficient to explain the 
absence of any reference to this marriage being 
found on a family pedigree. Another of the Pro- 
tector’s relatives, Mrs. Thomas Cromwell, née 
Mary Skinner, a lineal descendant of Thomas 
Skinner, of Beckerton, Hereford, and daughter of 
Nicholas Skinner, merchant, died at Ponder’s 


End, Enfield, October, 1813, and was 105 
years. Henry A. H. Goopriper, M.A. 
18, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, 


It may be of interest to your correspondent (Mr. 
Garpyer) to know I have an old manuscript grant 
of property in St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, Lon- 
don, formerly held by the Cromwell family, and 
by their descendants, Henry and Hannah Crom- 
well, then of Spinny, co. Cambridge, who after- 
wards intermarried into the Hewling family. This 
document bears the date 1686, and has the signa- 
tures of Henry and Hannah Cromwell, with their 
seals; and it is also witnessed at the back by the 
signature of a Richard Cromwell. 

Cuaries 

Colchester. 


John Fitz John, son of John Fitz Geoffery, 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, died seized of the 
manor of Moulton (Northamptonshire), which he 
held of William Grimband by the service of one 

ight’s fee in the year 1276, and was succeeded 
by his brother Richard Fitz John. At the final 
partition of his estates, Moulton Manor was 
valued at 431. 6s. 1ld., and assigned to Robert de 
Clifford, Baron Clifford, and Idoned, widow of 
— ie Leybourn, and wife of John de Cromb- 

or Cromwell, the two coheirs of Isabel de 
Vipond, his second sister. In the 9th Edward II. 
(1316) this John de Cromwell was found to be 
lord of the manor of Moulton. This Cromwell 
died about 1335, and the manor devolved upon 
Edward de Spencer, whose father (Hugh) had 
been Hereford Vide ‘ His- 
tory o ptonshire,’ . Whellon, 1849, 
pp. 208-9.) W. M. Garpyer. 


There is a pedigree of Cromwell, of Cheshunt 


Park, representative of the Protector, in Burke’s | where 


* History of the Commoners,’ vol. i. p. 428, which, 
in addition to the descent, contains some curious 
information concerning the different members of 
the family. In Burke’s ‘ History of the Landed 
Gentry,’ 1871, vol. i. p. 303, may be found another, 
substantially the same. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Eprrapa (7™ §. iii. 426).—This epitaph from 
the brass in Henfield Church was contributed (less 
verbally correctly) to ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. xii. 12. 
Neitherversion gives the quaint concluding lines:— 

She lived and dyed a vertuous matron, 

That with full lamp like virgin wise 

Was still prepared for this surprize. 

And 's now departed hence to dwell 

Unto a place where ioies excell. 
The effigy on the brass represents a stately dame 
with neck ruff and slashed sleeves, and what looks 
like a feather fan in her left hand ; her right hand 
rests on the curly head of her “‘ deer Meneleb.” 

In Shipley Church, in the same county, I copied 
another of about the same date off a fine alabaster 
monument to Sir Thomas Caryll (1616), which for 
lofty bombast is, perhaps, unsurpassed :— 

Ask not who lies entombed, that crime 
Argues you lived not in his time ; 
His virtues answer, and to Fate 
Outliving him, express their hate 
For stealing ’way the life of one 
Who (but for a needs no stone 
To seek his praise. His worst did dye, 
But best part outlives memorye. 
Then view, read, trace, his tombe, praise, deedes, 
Which teares, joy, love, strain, causeth, breeds. 
Its peculiarity occurs in the last two lines, the three 
nouns of each of which have to be mentally paired 
off in reading with the verbs that qualify them, 
thus: “ view his tombe, reade his er trace his 
deedes,” Kc. H. Busx. 


A Descenpant or Grorius (7* 8. iii. 426).— 
Some further particulars of Isaac de Groot will be 
found in ‘ Letters of the late Ignatius Sancho, an 
African’ (third edition, London, 1784), pp. 174-5 
and 215. CO. E. Doste. 

Oxford, 


Taree Huxprep Pounps a YEAR, TEMP. 
Queen Exizazera (7* §. iii. 429).—This estimate 
very favourably with Goldsmith’s memor- 


Passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Given 3001. temp. Elizabeth, we may assume 4,0001. 
temp. Victoria; given 401. temp. Anne, we may 
assume 2001. now. 

An allied subject concerns Edw. Alleyn and 
Dulwich College. Few can be aware how very small 
was his pecuniary donation. For instance, take the 
** Mermaid ” edition of ‘Kit Marlowe’ ; there we 
find a short appendix devoted to this ane 

it is , “In 1605 the manor of 
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wich was purchased by Alleyn at a total cost of 
10,0001.” As a matter of the whole estate, 
buildings included, was valued at 8001. only. True, 
we may reckon a money gift temp. Queen Elizabeth 
of 8001. to be worth 10,0001. now; but this property 
is now worth some half-million, the difference 
being all unearned increment. A. Hatt. 

P.S.—I may refer to my paper published in the 
Academy, June 4, p. 397. 


For the relative value of money in England at 
different periods, see‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. ii. ix. xi. xii. ; 
§, i. iv. ix. x. xii.; 3° i. ii. v.; 8, xii.; 
5% §. iv.; 6 §. ii. iv. x. xi. 

Everarp Home 


An old friend of ‘ N. & Q.,’ Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, says in his se note to his invalu- 
able ‘ Outlines of Shakespeare,’ sixth edition :— 

“In balancing the Shakespearean and the present 
currencies the former may be roughly estimated from a 
twelfth to a twentieth of the value in money and from a 
twentieth to a thirtieth in landed or house property. 
Even these scales may be deceptively in favour of the 
older values, there having been, in Shakespeare's days, a 
relative and often a fictitious importance attached to the 
precious metals, arising from their comparative scarcity 
and the limited appliances for dispensing with their use,” 

Este. 


Luypy’s Lave (7™ §. ii. 428, 477; iii. 351). 
—It is curious to compare different accounts of 
events in history. Mr. Wacconer, of America, 
recently quoted the United States forces in this 
battle at 2,600 and the British at 4,500; but 
William James, the historian, a very exact and 
painstaking author, states in his ‘ Military Occur- 
rences,’ published in 1818, that the British entered 
into action with 1,770 men only, and were rein- 
forced at night with 1,230 more, who in the dark 
blundered into a disadvantageous position. The 
American army, according to the same author, 
numbered more than 4,000 men. 

H. Y. Powett, F.R. Hist.Soc. 

17, Bayswater Terrace, W. 


Ixw Sicws (7" S. iii. 448).—I wish to point 
out an error of Curnpert Bepr’s. I have inquired 
of the oldest inhabitants in the neighbourhood, 
but none of them has ever known an inn the sign 
of “The Pickle” opposite Magdalene College. 
There is “The Pickerel Inn,” which 


been known by that name. 
Cambridge, 
Opposite to ene College, Cambridge, is an 


inn with the sign of “‘The Pickerel,” which I 

believe is one that is not uncommon. I have 

known the street nearly forty years, and can answer 

for it that I never heard of “ The Pickle” inn in 

it or in any other. I think your correspondent 
isinformed. 


must have been mi ' 
Atrrep Newton. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


R. S. Toryer (7 S. iii. 508).—Mr. Turner 
ve me one of his reprints not mentioned by 
nr. Asupes. It has no title-page, but begins, 
* Senat, séance du mardi 4 juin 1861.” It consists 
of a reprint of a report in French of the case of M. 
Libri, and comprises 132 octavo pages. He had it 
rinted in answer to the phlet of Prof. De 
SSemem but, on account of the latter’s death, never 
issued it, Ratrs Tomas. 


Tae Sranparps or THE British Reciments 
under General Burgoyne in the American Cam- 
paign of 1777 (7 S. ili. 475).— 

“The old tattered colours of the 33rd regiment of 
foot, under which they were engaged iu several actions 
during the revolutionary war with North America, are 
hung up in the chancel of this church (St. Mary Mag- 
dalen). On the arrival of that regiment in this town, 
after the peace of 1783, they had new colours presented 
to them, which were consecrated here, and the old ones 
deposited in the vestry. The actions in which the 33rd 
regiment was engaged under these colours in America 
were those of Brooklyn, in Long Island, Aug. 27, 1776 ; 
Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777; German-Town, Oct. 4, 1777; 
Freefield, on the retreat from Philadelphia, June 28, 
1777; Camden, under Lord Cornwallis, Aug. 16, 1780; 
Guilford, March 15, 1781; and in the defence of York- 
Town, 1781.”"—‘The History of Taunton,’ by James 
Savage, 1822. 

These old colours seem, shortly after the above 
was written, to have been presented by the 
church authorities to my grandfather, the late 
Col. Kemeys-Tynte, of Halswell, Bridgwater 
whose grandfather, Col. (afterwards Lieut.-General 
Johnson, commanded the 33rd Regiment at the 
battle of Dettingen. The colours, or what remains 
of them, are still in the possession of the present 
ell. 


owner of 
Sr. Davin 

Torquay. 

In reference to the above I beg to state that 
several of the regiments therein quoted were re- 
presented by their flank companies (the Grenadier 
and Light Infantry) only. These would not have 
taken colours on active service, as colours always 
remain with the headquarters of the regiment. I 
can answer for the 29th Foot not having lost any 
colours at Saratoga or elsewhere. 

H. Everarp, Capt., late 29th Foot. 


Ricnarp Martin (7* §. iii. 328, 417, 522).— 

I venture to say that there is even a more amus- 

ing anecdote than Jerden’s regarding the Prince of 

Connemara, told by Father Tom Burke, and to be 

found in the first chapter of his ‘ Life,’ published 
last year by Messrs. Kegan Paul, — Co. 
LANA. 


‘Ecce Homo’ (7" §. iii. 497).—Siema requires 
information concerning D. I. Eaton and ‘Ecce 
Homo.’ I possess a copy printed by L. I. Eaton, 
Ave Maria Lane, 1813, pp. 344; but Eaton was 

or selling Paine’s works, 


tried and convicted 1812 
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It is, therefore, unlikely that he would be tried 
for printing ‘ Ecce Homo’ the following year, and 
still further remarkable that punishment did not 
follow conviction. Forgiveness in those days re- 
sembled the mercy vultures give to lambs—cover- 

and devouring. 

ouston, the author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ was a 
writer on the Statesman, and to escape persecution 
emigrated to America, and was the author of 
"Israel Vindicated, a work of great historical 
research, in thirty-two letters, under the assumed 
name of Nathan Joseph, published by Collins, 
New York. The style and mode of thought are 
evidently from the same author, and ‘Israel Vindi- 
cated’ contains whole pages of acknowledged ex- 
tracts from ‘ Ecce Homo,’ published by Eaton, My 
American copy of ‘ Israel Vindicated’ bears date 
New York, 1820. Witiiam Harris. 

Nottingham. 


For particulars about Daniel Isaac Eaton and 
his trials for libel and blasphemy, see Annual 
Register, xxxviii. 26; xlv. 454; liv. 272. But no 
mention is made of a book entitled ‘ Ecce Homo.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Daniel Isaac Eaton, a noted bookseller, of High 
Holborn and Ave Maria Lane, was tried on Feb. 24, 
1793, but acquitted, for a libel called ‘ Hogs- Wash; 
or, Politics for the People.’ On June 5 following 
he was again prosecuted at the Old Bailey for pub- 
lishing Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man.’ He stood two or 
three times in the pillory for different offences, and 
to avoid a heavier punishment emigrated to America, 
whence he returned when he fancied that no 

ution was to be dreaded. Falling again into 
is old practices, he was tried on March 6, 1812, 
for again publishing some of the writings of Thomas 
Paine. This was his sixth prosecution, and upon 
being brought up for judgment in May he was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and 
to stand in the pillory. He died at Deptford, 
September, 1814, in — and contempt. 
veRARD Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


This book first in 1799, its title being, 
“Eoce Homo! or, a Critical Enquiry into the His- 
tory of Jesus Christ: being a Rational Analysis of 
the Gospels,......translated from the French (Lon- 
don, printed for the booksellers, 1799, 12mo.).” The 
translator in the “advertisement” states that he 
has been unable to discover the name of “ the 
original author of this anonymous work,” but if 
“he might venture to hazard a conjecture he would 
ascribe it to M. Boulanger, the learned author of 
*L’Antiquité Dévoilée.”’” The second edition ap- 

in 1813, “ printed, published, and sold by 

. I. Eaton, Ave-Maria Lane, Ludgate Street, and 
to be had of all booksellers.” The title is the same, 
except that instead of a motto from St. Augustine 


two other mottoes are given, and the words “trans- 
lated from the French” are omitted. The trans- 
lation has been attributed to ee ae 


Trauian Book Wantep (7™ 8. iii. 518).—The 
work in question is found in the Library of the 
British Museum under “ Badini (Carlo Francesco),” 

R. 8. Carnock, 


‘Tae Own Critic’ (7™ §. iii. 189, 315),— 
Kindly allow me to point out that this poem ap- 
peared in Harper's New Monthly Magazine, July, 
1879, p. 177. Before this publication became 
“ Anglicized,” ‘ The Owl Oritic’ found its way into 
various English periodicals, and was again repro- 
duced, with the same illustrations as before, in 
Harper’s Caristmas number, 1881, which number 
was “‘ made up” of articles selected from previous 
issues. W. Roserrs. 

ll, Frederick Street, Gray’s Inn Road. 


OricinaL oF THE DroxgsHout PorrraiT oF 
(7" §, iii. 425).—F. J. F. will find 
very full details about the Felton (not Fulton) por- 
trait in the fine thick 7. volume, ‘The Portraits 
of Shakespeare,’ by J. Parker Norris, of Phila- 
delphia, published three or four years ago, with a 
large number of engravings of the pseudo-portraits; 
and also in Boaden’s ‘ Inquiry ? (1824) and Wivell’s 
more elaborate ‘ Inquiry ’ (1827). The last, how- 
ever, should be consulted in the complete edition 
(pp. 254) and the ‘ Supplement ’ (1824), pp. 52. The 
* Life Portraits’ by Friswell (1864) would also en- 
lighten him. Esrs. 

Correction or Servants (7 §. iii. 229, 350, 
462).—Englishmen in India, however indefensible 
the custom, have good authority for chastising 
their native servants :— 

“A wife, a son, a servant, a il, and a younger 
whole brother, may be corrected, when they commit 
faults, with a rope, or the small shoot of a cane; but 
on the back part only of their bodies, and not on a noble 
1 Institutes of Menu,’ viii. 299-300, 

vol. i. p, 311. 
Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A, 

Hastings. 


If Vewpare will refer to the Rev. Mynors 
Bright’s edition of Pepys’s ‘Diary’ (Bickers, 
London, 1875), he will there find the three quota- 
tions under the dates given by me. The third 
example is under date of April 24, 1663. Being 
so accustomed to read this edition, which is by far 
the best, it never occurred to me to state from 
which I made the extracts. 

F. G. Hivrow Prices. 

A long and somewhat amusing treatise on this 
subject may be found in Wm. Gouge’s ‘ Whole 
Armour of God,’ London, 1627, under the head of 
“ Duties of Masters” :— 
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“The phrase which Solomon useth Prov, xxix. 19 (a 
servant will not be corrected with words) sheweth 
that there is a correction by words ; and, though it bee 
negatively propounded, yet doth it not imply that cor- 
rection by words is not to be used to a servant, but 
rather if thereby he bee not moved, that blowes must be 
added thereto, which is a correction by - 

Again, in paragraph 15 :— 

“Contrary to their just and due power doe they, who 
in their rage stab their servants, or otherwise make 
them away: Yea they also, who so unmercifully and 
unmeasurably beat them with a rod, cudgell, or any 
other thing, as death follow thereupon ; for many there 
bee, who having once begunne to strike, know not 
when to cease, but lay on as if they were striking 
stocks and blocks and not their owne flesh, God fore- 
saw that masters were prone to such cruelty, and there- 
fore set a stint number of stripes, which none that beat 

might exceed,” &c. 
C. L. Prince, 


Women rx Rep Croaxs as Soxpiers §. 
iii. 452).—An account of Lord Cawdor’s stratagem 
will be found in Household Words of March 12, 
1859. It is there mentioned that the French 
squadron first of all made a descent on Ilfra- 
combe, and then sailed round St. David’s Head 
and landed the troops on the shores of Cardigan 
Bay, where, through the action of Lord Cawdor, 
they were induced to yield themselves prisoners of 
war. The writer gives as his authority Kelly’s 
‘History of the Wars.’ I send this as your cor- 
respondent seems to doubt somewhat the veracity 
of the story anent Lord Cawdor. As to the women 
of Devon and Cornwall imitating his proceedings 
in any way I have no information. It is well 
known that Welsh peasant women have a weakness 
for scarlet cloaks and petticoats, which fact gave 
the noble lord his opportunity. E. T. Evans. 


Referring to the Rev. W. S. Lacu-Szyrrma’s 
query under this heading, I may say that only two 
or three weeks since I made the following extract 
from a little work entitled ‘Reminiscences of 
Methodism in Exeter’ (1875), intending to send it 
to you as a query for further information on this 
interesting topic :— 

“ At this time 0779) the nation was engaged in a war 
with France and Spain, In August their two fleets had 
effected a junction and entered the British Channel with 
sixty-six sail of the line and fourteen frigates, and had 

for two or three days just outside Plymouth 

arbour ; which, with England’s usual unreadiness at the 
commencement of a war, was utterly unprepared for 
nena There is a tradition that in the 
absence of any military force a muster of women in red 
cloaks was made on the hill, which was mistaken by the 
enemy for a brigade of soldiers, and prevented their 


P. F. Rowsett. 


Pesiat: or def 


187, High Street, Exeter. 


Loneretiow §, iii. 474).—The Daily News 
critic who called the poet Longfellow “a poet- 


aster” is to be pitied. He is surely a descendant 
of that other critic who advised Lord Byron to try 


some other profession than verse-writing. But 
why should this surprise Mr. Hamitton? I have 
spoken to intelligent people who deny that Sir 
Walter Scott was anything better than a mere 
rhymester, while others will tell you that Tennyson 
is hazy, and Robert Browning—well, if they would 
tell the truth—above their comprehension. It 
would not be a bad plan to make these buzzing 
critics write something better to replace every- 
thing they decry, and we should soon have less 
ery and more wool, Rosert F, GarDiner. 


I do not rank Longfellow as a great poet, but 
he is a very good American poet. His smaller 
pieces are no better than Thomas Gray, who has 
inflicted no lengthy piece on mankind, while all 
Longfellow’s long poems are tedious in the ex- 
treme. He is, therefore, a rhymester; and that, I 
take it, is the primitive meaning of poetaster. 

Given zrowrtixds, Latin poeticus, we mean a 
working poet; not a maker with the divine afflatus 
upon him, but one who spins out his verses as a 
professional pursuit. Then we have the English 
formative poetiser, where the terminal, from issare, 
implies activity; if we mean undue activity, we 
vary it to poetaster. 

When Dr. Murray comes to P, the survivors 
will know how poetaster first arose. A. H. 


A clever parody (which I have seen only ina 
phonographic magazine, in a very amusing lecture 
on marriage) begins :— 

Tell me not in idle jingle 
Marriage is an empty dream ; 
For the girl is dead that’s single, 
And things are not what they seem. 
Life is real, life is earnest, 
Single blessedness a fib ; 
“ Man thou art, to man returnest,” 
Has been spoken of the rib, 

Tt occurs to me as just possible that the Daily 
News leader-writer, quoting the line to which 
Mr. Hamitton refers, has supposed it to be the 
peculiar property of the parody, and not a part of 
the original ‘ Psalm of Life.’ G. N. 


Mr. Watrorp may like to know that the 
verses on the fountain at Shanklin are printed in 
the “ Albion” edition of Longfellow, published b 
F. Warne & Co. An interesting note is prefixed. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Sir Hues Myppetron (7* §. iii. 389, 478).— 
T am glad to be able to solve Mr. Masxetv’s doubt. 
In a paper on the united parishes of St. Matthew, 
Friday Street, and St. Peter, Cheap, the Rector 
remarks (1869) :— 
“*S. Matthew's parish seems to have been for 
the the Middleton family, the 
i abound with notices concerning members of this 
with this entry in the 


house, closing at burial 
register, ‘1631, X>r 10, 8* Hugh Middleton, Knight.’” 
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The disappearance of any tablet or monument to 
his memory is accounted for by the Great Fire 
thirty-five years later; but it is remarkable that 
there is no mention of such in that valuable col- 
lection of Le Neve’s ‘Monumenta Anglicana, 
from which I take the following :— 

“In the Chancel of Edmonton Church in Middlesex. 

Here lieth interred the body of the Rt Wor" Dame 
Elizabeth Middleton late Wife of St Hugh Middleton 
Bart who departed this life the 19 of July Ae D'ni 1643 
aged 63 yeares being the Mother of 15 Children.” 
The only epitaph of the family of which record has 
been preserved at St. Matthew's is one to Anne 
Middleton, who died Jan. 11, 1596, in her fifty- 
fourth year. The inscription is from a plate on the 
south wall of the chancel (Stow) :— 

“As Man liveth, so he dieth; As Tree falleth, so it 
lieth : Anne Middleton, thy Life, well past, Doth argue 
restful Bliss at last.” 

F. J. Harpy. 


George Hallen, a prosperous pan-maker at Stour- 
bridge, Worcestershire (b. 1725), married, about 
1760, Ann Myddelton, who died 1806, aged 
seventy-six. Their granddaughter Ann was born 
1795, and remembered her grandmother well. She 
told me that she was the daughter of Hugh Myd- 
delton, whom she supposed to be the knight. It 
is just possible that she may have been a grand- 
daughter of Hugh Myddelton of Shiffaal, as there 
was much intercourse between that place and 
Stourbridge. She was always reputed of good 
family. I should be very glad to learn where and 
when the marriage took place. While on the sub- 
ject I give a marriage from the registers of St. Mary 

oolchurch Haw, London: “1659, July 28. Hugh 
Middleton and Alice Haines, both of the Parish 
of Margaretts, Westminster.” 

A. W. Coryetivs Hattey. 

Hugh Middleton (so his name is spelled in the 
accounts I quote from) lived at the Golden Inn 
in Cheapside, and carried on the business of a 
silversmith. Eton College bought plate of him in 
1608-9 and 1614-15. 

James E. Rocens. 


Oxford. 
Mippieron (7 iii. 496). 
—His e was John, and he was eldest son of 


Robept Middleton, of Cauldhame (formerly designed 
of Middleton and of Kilhbill), in Kincardineshire. 


_He was raised to the peerage in 1660 as Earl of 


~ Middleton, &c., and as such R. W. C. will doubt- 


less know him well. He died through falling 
down stairs at Tangiers in 1673, and his historians 
say he was then only fifty-four, born circa 1619. This 
assertion I doubt, and should be grateful for infor- 
mation. His father, when killed “sitting in his 
chair” by Montrose’s soldiers in 1645, was called 
an old man. The marriage contract of his father’s 
eldest brother John, who bad no issue, was dated 


April 18,1599. His father’s sister Margaret was 
married previous to that date; and he himself had 
cultivated literature before he “ trailed a pike” in 
Hepburn’s regiment ; but neither of his age nor of 
his writings can I glean any definite know 
Surely he was more than fifty-four at his death! 
M. Givcurist. 


“ A SLEEVELESS ERRAND” (1* S,. i. 439; y, 
473 ; xii. 58, 481, 520; 7™ S. iii. 6, 74, 391).— 
The expression “ sleeveless errand ” occurs in ‘ The 
Proverbs of John Heywood,” 1546 :— 

And one morning timely he tooke in hand 
To make to my house a sleeveless errand, 
Hanking upon me, his minde herein to breake, 
Which I would not see till he began to speake, 
Praying me to heare him ; and I sayd, I would. 
P. 29, reprint, 1874, 
What earlier instances are there of the use of 
“ sleeveless” with “errand”? 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tea-Canpy (7" iii. 308, 435).—Sometimes a 
box without any compartments, and not metal- 
lined, is called variously “‘ tea-box,” ‘‘ tea-caddy,” 
never “tea-chest” to my knowing. I have heard 
some call a tin box or chest used to hold 
tea, a ‘‘ tea-caddy,” not having any divisions in- 
side. On the other hand, a large chest, such as 
described by Este (7™ S. iii. 435) is called a “ tea- 
chest,” the metal-lined boxes within it being called 
“ caddies.” Some of these large “ tea-chests,” one 
a very old one I know of, also contain an éxtra 
compartment, which serves as a small medicine 
chest. But “tea-caddy” is sadly misused, as other 


names. Hersert Harpy. 
Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


I noticed in one of your late numbers an in- 

uiry as to the origin of the name “ tea-caddy.” 

import tea from Shanghai, and the account is 
made out in “‘cattys,” a Chinese weight, equivalent, 
if I remember rightly, to two and a quarter pounds. 
There is a similarity in the names “‘ caddy ” and 
* catty,” which suggests the origin of the former 
and its derivation from the latter. 

May I be excused, when writing on tea, if I draw 
the attention of those of your readers who are 
connoisseurs in tea to the remarkable fact that 
the greater merit of swn-dried tea compared with 
high-dried tea (that is tea dried by artificial heat) 
appears to be unknown to more than a few of the 
consumers in England, and to most of the tea 
merchants. Sun-dried tea is superior to high- 
dried as an Havannah cigar is to its English-made 
imitation. The high-drying process was invented 
many years ago, so I was informed by my friends 
at Shanghai (when the tea had to remain in the 
hold of a sailing ship for several months) te protect 
itfrom mildew. If any of your readers are tem 
to order sun-dried tea from Shanghai or F 
or Ichang, é&c., they will find a small packet of 
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lime in each case. tog 
that may get in during the voyage, which, how- 
ever, now lasts for only a few weeks. The 
Rassian “overland” tea is sun-dried, hence its 


character. 
Atrrep P. Rrper, Admiral of the Fleet. 


Curious Eprraru (7* iii. 474).—The first of 
these is of the class whereof “ Forgive, blest 
shade,” is a type—those which occur in many 
places and different forms. This is found, for 
instance, at Herne and at Dorking. Archbishop 
Trench’s ‘ Household Poetry’ gives it as follows : 

Here lies a piece of Christ ; astar in dust ; 

A vein of gold; a china dish that must 

Be used in heaven, when God shall feast the just ; 
and adds the name Robert Wilde, but with no 
date. I have also seen, but cannot now say where, 
these lines attached :— 

Approved by all and loved so well, 

Though young, like fruit that 's ripe he fell. 


C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge. . 
O death, thou suggenar so bold. 
, as used above, is an authenticated 
form of “ sojourner”; but is here apparently used 
in error for sumner, summunder, an apparitor. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The First Nine Years of the Bank of England. An 
Inquiry into a Weekly Record of the Price of Bank 
Stock from August 17, 1694, to September 17, 1703. 
By James E. Thorold Rogers. (Oxford, Clarendon 


) 

Mx. Rocers’s well-known ‘ History of Agriculture and 
Prices’ was, where it did not consist of matter reduced 
to a tabular form, a work that could be enjoyed by 
several widely separated classes of readers. The book 
now before us, though equally painstaking and thorough, 
and dealing with a time with which we should assume 
that Mr. Rogers has far greater sympathy, can only be 
attractive to the political economist, or to those—and 
they are, we are sorry to say, as yet but few—who 
endeavour to study history as though it were an exact 
science. We do not mean by this to slight a book which 
shows both industry and insight. The subject chosen is 
important; but as the human mind is at present con- 
stituted, the enthusiasm needed to master its contents 
will be developed but by few. 

Wewish, as an introduction to a history of the beginings 
of English banking, Mr. Rogers had given us a sketch of 
the career of the great Bank of Amsterdam. The Venice 
and Genoa banks had little direct effect on England. The 
great Dutch concern was the envy or object of hatred of 
every Englishman who had heard of it. Differing much 
in its nature from our Bank of England, the Amsterdam 
bank was certainly its parent, It is fruitless to speculate 
what would have happened had any one circumstance 
in history been other than it was. Causation is a net- 
work, not a chain, and the most stupendous and the 
most minute events of to-day are affected by what 
occurred ages -™ One cannot help at times trying to 

what would have been the state of things now had 


banking system never been developed, An enthu- 


siastic statistician says that it has been the most fruitful 
discovery man has made ye the printing press. 
Without affirming or denying this, it may be useful to 
reflect on the change that the banking system has pro- 
duced, To take one point alone: had there been no 
banks, would it have been possible to organize capital in 
such a manner that it could have been employed in the. 
formation of railways? 

Mr. Rogers has discovered and reprinted a weekly 
register of the price of bank stock for the first nine 
years of the existence of the Bank of England. This 
table is very interesting. It does not, it is true, form an 
exact index of political calm and storm, as a similar 
table relating to the price of consols in recent days 
would do; but for that purpose it is not without interest. 
The hatred of the country party to the trading classes 
after the fall of the Stuart despotism is well brought 
out. The literature of Queen Anne’s day is full of 
allusions to it. We believe that both Lord Macaulay 
and Mr, Rogers have treated these matters too gravely. 
That the hatred existed, we know. We doubt, however, 
that it was founded on the reasons commonly assigned. 
The country squires and the clergy rarely visited London, 
and were, perbaps, more ignorant of the life of the 
trading classes on whom they were dependent than 
their representatives at the present day are of the 

litics of Japan, They knew that the London “ shop- 
Eeapene” were, many of them, making vast fortunes; 
and as they had no idea of the first principles of econo- 
mics, they not unnaturally believed that every farthing 
that found its way into the trader’s pocket was so much 
deducted from the wealth of his customers. ‘“ Specu- 
lative political economy,” as Mr. Rogers reminds us, 
* has been a most dangerous guide.”” The absence of ali 
thought on such matters is perhaps more dangerous 
even than rash speculation. Even at the present day 
theory and practice are not harmonized successfully on 
any one of the great questions which economics claims 
as its own domain. 


Gleanings in Old Garden Literature, By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. (Stock.) 

To that attractive set of works “The Book-Lover's 
Library,” which, under Mr. Wheatley’s hands, is justify- 
ing its title, has been added Mr. Hazlitt’s ‘ Gleanings in 
Old Garden Literature,’ Not the least valuable part of 
this is the bibliography of garden literature, herbals, 
&e., in which curious information is given. Some of the 
statistics as to the prices paid for vegetables are a little 
startling. It is strange to hear of 3s., equal to 9s, in 
these days, being paid in 1619 for two cauliflowers. 


Tue Fortnightly opens with a poem, by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, entitled ‘ Kaiser Dead,’ It is a tribute such as 
many writers have left to the virtues and failings of a 
dog. Prof. Seeley takes a sanguine view of the expan- 
sion of English empire in Victorian as contrasted with 
Georgian times. err Karl Blind gives a striking 
account of ‘ General Langievicz and the last Polish 
Rising.’ ‘Letters from Central Africa’ are by Emin 
Pasha. ‘Good and Bad Temper in English Families’ 
furnishes some curious statistics on a subject of extreme 
difficulty.—Mr. Gladstone continues, in the Nineteenth 
Century, his studies of ‘The Greater Gods of Olympos,’ 
dealing with Athené, while hisson, Mr. Herbert J. Glad- 
stone, records the impressions of ‘ A First Visit to India,’ 
* Art Sales and Christie's,’ by Mr. George Redford, deals 
ee with the prices realized by pictures. Miss (1) 

arriette Brooke Davies has some ingenious and practical 

estions on‘ A Kitchen College,’ or a school of cookery. 
—The records of combat in the South still constitute 
the most stirring portion of the Century. In the admir- 
able picture illustrations of the ‘Struggle for Atalanta’ 
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the chief difficulty for the lish reader is to tell 
which are the Unionists and which the Confederates, 
* Animal Locomotion in the Maybridge Photographs’ is 
a curious and noteworthy paper. Letterpress and illus- 
trations are alike excellent.—‘ Chatter about Shelle : 
which appears in Macmillan, is one of Mr. Traill’s 
admirable ‘Conversations,’ and is equally just and 
amusing. Prof, Clark Murray has an overwhelmingly 
erudite treatise on ‘The Revived Study of Berkeley.’ 
Mr. A, Tilley writes on ‘The Humour of Moliére.’ 
Interesting papers are on ‘ Montrose,’ ‘ Theocritus in 
Sicily,’ and *‘ Benacus."—In the Gentleman's, Mr. J. A. 
Farrer employs the machinery of Voltaire in a paper on 
* Candide at the Jubilee.’ A finer salt of satire would 
better justify ite use, since the paper is argumentative 
rather than brilliant, Mr. Phil Robinson supplies 
further notes on the poets, Mr, E. Walford describes 
*The Abbey of Dunfermline,’ and Mr. Fox-Bourne 
deals with ‘ No. 45’ of the North Briton.—The first 
of an animated description of ‘ Playgoing in China,’ 
from the pen of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, appears in 
Murray's, in which also Cardinal Manning writes on 
* Why are our People unwilling to Emigrate?’ Poetry 
and fiction occupy a large share of the magazine.— The 
Cornhili has an interesting account of ‘A Visit to the 
Tomb of Jove’ and a short history of ‘ Flags and Ban- 
ners,’—In n’s Mr, W. H. Pollock has a valuable 
study of ‘ Mephistopheles at the Lyceum.’ Mr. Andrew 
Lang is vivacious in his ‘ At the Sign of the Ship.'—In 
the Anglish lilustrated Mr. Richard Jefferies begins 
* Walks in the Wheatfields, written in his characteristic 
style. With its quaint illustrations of old ships, ‘ The 
Private Journal of a French Mariner’ has both value 
and interest. ‘Old Hook and Crook’ has some pleasant 
ossip by Mr. Basil Field. ‘Chatter,’ the opening 
llustration, is excellent.—‘ The Chronicles of Scottish 
Counties’ are finished in All the Year Rownd, and those 
of Welsh counties begin. A paper, in two parts, on 
Goethe and Carlyle repays attention. 


Messrs, Casseuu’s publications lead off with The En- 
xe Dictionary, Part XLII. of which carries the 
phabet from “Incuse” to “Interlink.” The words 
included are almost all of Latin origin; “ Intellect,” 
* Inoculate,” and “Inspiration’’ are the subjects of 
important definitions and illustration.— Egypt, Descrip- 
tive, Historical, and Picturesque, has a fine full-page 
illustration, ‘On the Coast of the Red Sea,’ and some 
good pictures of scenes and characters of street life, 
dancers in street and temple, &c.—‘ All's Well that Ends 
Well’ is finished in Part XVIII. of Cassell’s Jllustrated 
Shakespeare, and ‘Twelfth Night’ begun. The large 
illustrations include three striking pictures of Parolles.— 
Greater London, by Mr. E, Walford, finishes at Tooting in 
Part XXIV., and the title-page to Vol. Il, and the index 
to this interesting work are supplied.—A third volume 
of Our Own Country also finishes with Part XXX., the 
rogress to Sheffield being depicted. A good view of 
Sheffield Church is among the illustrations. —Gleanings 
Popular Authors approaches completion, twenty- 
three out of twenty-four parts being supplied. Among 
those from whom extracts are given are Lord Lytton, 
Mr. J. A. Sterry, Mr, Coventry Patmore. and Mr, short- 
house.—The History of India, Part XXII, deals with 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, and has pictures 
of tiger hunting and other subjects.—In Part XIV. of 
The Life and Times | ny ictoria the period of the 
death of the Prince Consort is reached, that also of 
the outbreak of Civil War in America. 


Paar of Mr. Hamilton's Parodies gives imita- 
tions of ‘The Viear of Bray,’ ‘Old King Cole,’ and 
many popular old songs. 


Tux claim of Northern Notes and Queries to be the 
northernmost of the issue of ‘N. & Q.’ is now forfeited 
by the appearance of No.1 of Scottish Notes and Queries, 
which is published in “Aberdeen awa,” and edited 
by Mr. John Bulloch. This latest born of a numerous 
progeny seems robust and full of vitality. 


Tue Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and 
Legend, issued at Newcastle-on-Tyne by Mr. Walter 
Scott, contains much matter of interest to northern 
antiquaries, 

Amore the forthcoming eales at Messrs, Sotheby & 
Wilkinson's are those of the library of the late Joseph 
Mayne, of Liverpool, on the 19th inst., and a portion of 
the library of Mr. G, W. Smalley, on the 11th and 12th. 


Mr. W. Roperts is contributing a series of rs on 
*The Dawa of English Bookselling’ to the ishers’ 
Circular. 


Tue Red Dragon having ceased to exist, the ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ section, which constituted an interesting 
feature, is being continued in the Cardiff Weekly Mail, 


AMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

JonatHan Bovonrer (“ Poems on Chess”).—At the 
close of “ Ludus Scacchiw, Chesse Play, a Game both 
Pleasant, Wittie; and Politicke, &c., Translated out of 
the Italian into the English Tongue,” London, 1597, 
4to., is ‘A pretty and pleasant Poeme of a whole 
played at Chesse, written by G. B[lochimo].’ This 
answers your requirements. A bibliography of books on 
chess is, we fancy, obtainable. 

R. U. P. (“ Fays ce que voudras”),—The motto is 
supposed to have originated with Rabelais, who put it 
over the doors of his pleasant abbey of Theleme. 

Joun M. Desay (“ All things come to him who knows 
how to wait ”).—This proverb, which is a translation of 
the French “Tout vient & point pour celui qui sait 
attendre,” is not yet definitely fixed in the English 
language. The above is the better rendering of the 
Consult ‘N. & Q.,’ 4t 8, xii. passim ; 

. i. 14, 


Cot. Harpy (“ Parody by O’Connell ”),.—This will be 
found ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6% 8, viii. 260. The two other colonels 
were Col,, afterwards Sir W. Verner, M.P. for ‘a 
Col, Gore, M.P, for Sligo county, See 

W, G. Stone (“ Copying Letters ””),—Please send, 

Venrmis.— Ver? means “truly,” 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 

this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by. CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE CURRENT MONTHLY PART 
Contains a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


UNCLE BOB'S NIECE 


By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of ‘ The Chilcotes,’ &c. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, ETC, :— 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND—The MONTHS |; GOETHE and CARLYLE. 
of the YEAR: [June. 


ANECDOTES of the FRENCH ‘STAGE. | The KING'S EVIL. 


HOUSES. CRIMINAL and LEGAL CURIOSITIES. 
ALONG the ADRIATIC. POEMS, &c. 


CHRONICLES OF WELSH COUNTIES. 
TAMBA: a Queensland Idyl. 


ELIZA. A Story. 
GRETCHEN. A Serial Story. 


By “RITA.” 


AND 


THE EXTRA SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER, 


CONTAINING 


NUMEROUS STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


SUBSCRIBERS can be supplied direct from the OFFICE, 26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Terms for a Year's Subscription :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 6d.; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Hurny WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


By Grant 


NGE STORIES. BABYLON. 
| 


By Besant and Rice. 
DY-MONEY MORTIBvUY. | A 


ITH HARP and OkUWN. NKS of THEL 
THIS SON of AS in TRAFALGAR'S BAY. 
MY LITTLE SB‘ MY SIDE. 


RL. 
LUCRAPT. | TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 
GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. ES CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. 


y Walter Besant. 
ALL SORTS and ALL GARDEN FAIR. 


of . OTHY FO 

The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. UNCLE JACK. 
Bret 
CALIFORNIAN STORIES. GABRIEL CONROY. 
By Robert Buchanan. 
DOW of the SWURD. The of 

A CHILD of NATURE. — 


MA 

MANOR. 
ASTER of the MINE. 

VE ME FOR EVER. 


By Wilkie Collins. 


ABTONINA. NEW MAGDALEN, 
BasiL. | the PROZEN DEEP. 

IDE and SEEK. | The LAW and the LADY. 
The The TWO DESTINIES. 


JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. 
The BLACK ROBE 


AN and WIFE SOLENOE. 
Fook ‘ats MISS FINCH. AY Nu 
188 RS. ? 
Charles Dickens. 
ETCHES by BOZ. OLIVER TW 
ihe PICK WICK PAPERS. | NicHoLas NICKLEBY. 
By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
A POINT of HONVUR. | AKCHIE LOVELL. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 
BELLA DONNA. SECOND MRS, TILLOTSON. 
VENTY-FIVE BROOKE NEVER FORGOTTEN. 
STREET. ‘ihe LADY of BRANTOME. 


By RB. E. Francillon. 
OLYMPIA. | QUEEN COPHETUA. 
ONE by ONE. A REAL QUEEN. 


By Charles Gibbon. 
For 


HEART'S PROSLEM. 

OLD. he BKAES of Row. 
TWIL SAY? The GUL 8H 

HONOUR VUND. EE. 

FOR the 


FANCY 
In LOVE and W 


| OP nent "DEORER. 
AR. | LOVING a DREA 
lo PASTURES GREEN, 


BY MEAD and_ 
of the MEA DOW. A HARD KNv 
WER of the FOREST. 
By Julian Hawthorne. 
GARTH. DUST. 
ELLICE QUENTIN. FORTUNE'S FOOL. 
STIAN STROM. BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 


PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE. 


By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
ORNICROPTS MODEL. SELF-CONDEMNED. 


DEN CAS 
By Jean Ingelow. 
FATED to be PREE. 7 


By Harriett J 


The DARK COLLEEN. 


ay. 
| The QUaEN of CONNAUGHT 


By R. Ashe 


A DRAWN GAME. 


|“ 'TheW BARING of theGREEN, 


By E. Lynn Linton. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL- “MY LOVE!” 
LEAM DUNDA’ WiTH SILKEN THREAD. 


AS. 
The WORLD WELL LOST. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? 


The REBEL of the FAMILY, 


By Justin McCarth 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN 
The WATERDALE NEIGH- 


Mins MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA QUIXOTE 


BOUR=. MET of a SEASON. 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER, MAID of ATHENS. 
A car SAXON. CAMIOLA. 
LINLEY ROCHPoRD. 
By Florence Marryat. 

A 
PIGHTING the A 

D. Christie Murray. 


A LIFE'’s Aron 
A MODEL FATHER. 
JOSEPH’S CUAT. 
COALS of FIRE, 


BY the GATE of the 
The 


VAL STRANGE. CYNIC FORTUNE. 
HEARTS. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
WHITELADIES. 
By Ouida. 

HELD in BONDAGE. PIPISTRELLO. 
PASCAREL. PUCK. 
BIMBI. 

FULLE FARINE. 
CHA In MAREMMA. 


Ins WINTER CITY 
TWO FLAGS, 
ADNE. 


gets NDsH 

TRI 


By 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


PoUND DEAD. 

REsT of HUSBANDS, 
WALTER’s WORD. 
HALVES. 

PALLEN FORTUNES. 
WHAT HE CosT BER. 
HUMOROUS 
GWENDOLINE’S HA EST. 
LIKE PATHER, Like SUN, 


A DOG of FLANDERS. 
WANDA. 

FRESOUES, 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 
WOUDEN 
AY COMMUNE, 
OTHMA 


James Payn 


A MARINE RESIDENCE. 
wo HIM. 


N’S YEAR. 
| A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT 


SOME ViEWs. 
FROM EXIL 
gaara a THORN 


FOR CASH ONLY. 
The CANON’s WARD. 
The TALK of the TOWN. 


Charles Reade. 


By 
NEVER TOO LATETO MEND. 
HARD CASH. 
PEG WOFFI NGTON. 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS 


PLACE. 
The DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 
LOVE LITTLE, LUVE LUNG. 


POUL PLA 
The CLOISTER and the 
HEARTH, 


The CUURSE of TRUE LOVE. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHYofs THIER. 

TEMPTATION, 
e 

The WANDERING HEIR. 

A SIMPLETON. 

A WOMAN-HATER, 


KREADIANA. 

and DOUBLE- 

GOOD STORIES of MEN and 
OTHEK ANIMALS. 


*,* The above is a Selection only. The full List of over FOUR HUNDRED NOVELS will be sent 


Sree upon application. 


London : 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


E.C. ; 


ong ty 
July 9, 


BA. 
N RLD 
A | | AE MAN NATORE. 
| 
The ‘ WHITE. 
i) 
A PERFECT TREASURE. 
MURPHYS MASTER. | 
A OUUNTY FAMILY. 
AT HER MEKCY. LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE ne 
| A _WOMAN’s VENGEANCE. PAINTED. 4 
CECIL’S TRYST. BY PROXY. ee: 
| CLYFFARDS of CLYFFE. UNDER ONE ROOF. oe 
| FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. HIGH SPIRITS ae 
‘ 
| @R 
Po 
| | 4 
| 
| | a 


